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THE OUTLOOK. 


The committee appointed at the recent meeting 
held in Chickering Hall, under the direction of the 
Church Temperance Society, had an interview with 
the Excise Commissioners last week for the pur- 
pose of calling their attention to the flagrant viola- 

* tion of the Excise law in this city. The Commis- 
sioners practically admitted most of the charges 
against their administration, but suid, what every 
municipal officer in this city always says when he is 
criticised, that they could not help themselves, 
They declare, in substance, that it is useless to dis- 
criminate between applicants for license, because 
the liquor dealer who is refused a license continues 
his business without one; the dealer who is asked 
to pay more than he feels like paying for a license 
simply foregoes the luxury and sells liquor without 
it. In a word, the only work of the Commissioners 
seems to be to act as receivers of whatever sums of 
money the liquor dealers of the city feel like in- 
vesting in licenses ; they do not attempt to exercise 
the judicial functions with which they are vested 
under the law to refuse or to revoke licenses, de- 
claring that either exercise of power is useless since 
neither has the slightest effect upon the dealer; the 
police, who constitute the punitive arm of the law, 
will neither arrest nor prosecute the liquor dealers 
who violate it, This humiliating break-down in the 
administration of the law comes from that mischiev- 
ous system of so distributing authority through 
various departments that nobody can ever be held 
responsible for anything in cur municipal affairs. 





Some time ago a petition prepared by the Associa- 
tion for Promoting thy H gher Education of Women 
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in New York, and signed by more than 1,400 of the 
most distinguished and influential men and women 
of the city,was presented to the trustees of Columbia 
College, asking, in substance, that duly qualified 
women should be permitted to receive the advan- 
tages of the college by admission to lectures and 
examinations. This petition was referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of the Rev. Drs. Dix and Cham- 
bers, Dr. C. R. Agnew, Wm. OC. Schermerhorn, and 
John D. Townsend. This committee have presented 
a report, in which they declare substantially that in 
their judgment it is inexpedient to open Columbia 
to women by admitting them to the regular classes, 
and that the financial condition of the college is not 
strong enough to warrant the founding of a school 
distinct from the college, in which women might be 
taught by the college faculty. On the question of 
3o-education the committee are a unit; they declare 
that the system could not be introduced without 
a radical change in the policy and organization of 
the college, that it would be unwise and inexpedient 
to make such a change, and that they are opposed 
to gathering into the same class—room students of 
both sexes. They propose, however, that the col- 
lege undertake to make certain provision for the edu- 
cation of women by adopting a plan which shall 
include the announcement of a course of study to 
extend over a period of three years, examinations 
and reviews to be held by the faculty of the college, 
at which avy young woman may present herself wh> 
shall have dilligently pursued the course prescribed, 
and that to young women who shall sustain such 
examinations there shall be awarded a suitable cer- 
tificate attesting her success. 





The report, taken as a whole, is a singular docu- 
ment ; its earlier clauses are a rebuke to the 1,400 
intelligent people who had tke impertinence to send 
this petition to Columbia College. It contains an 
explicit declaration against co-education, it puts in a 
plea of poverty, and then it leaves the door gently 
The trustees say in effect to the petitioners: 


your request as a matter of principle ; we haven’t any 
money to try the experiment if we wished; we will 
accommodate you on a small scale.” I[f Columbia 
College has not received generous support from the 
press and people of this city, the managers of that 
institution have only themselves to blame; they are 
still adhering to the pernicious policy, abandoned by 
Harvard and other leading colleges, of treating the 
institution as a close corporation, instead of inviting 
public co-operation, interest, and financial support, 
by giving all its affuirs the fullest and widest pub- 
licity. Itis true that the college has lately been 
putting up a number of fine buildings and has 
incurred an indebtedness of about $1,000,000, but 
President Barnard is authority for the statement that 
in seven years the corporation will be able to pay off 
this great debt out of its income without any reduc- 
tion of its expenses, and that within the same length 
of time its annual income will be increased by $187,- 
000 by the rise in the value of its property. These 
are very suggestive statements, and they indicate 
resources ampler than those of any other college in 
the country, Columbia has an opportunity to put 
herself in the front rank of educational institutions, 
she has lately taken some steps in that direction, it 
is understood under the inspiration of President 
Barnard, who is a progressive man ; but the report of 
this special committee does not give ground for much 
hope of a large, progressive, and far-seeing policy on 
the part of the present board of trustees. 





Contemporaneously with this action of Columbia 
College is the delivery of a series of Lenten Lectures 
by Dr. Dix on ‘‘The Place of Woman in the 
World,” of which we give in another column as full 
a report as our limits allow. It is interesting and 
valuable as a statement of the conservative view on 
this subject, but thé logical connection between the 





first and the last lectures is not very apparent, That 
man and woman are constitutionally different, that 
they do not duplicate but complement each other, 
that woman was degraded by paganism and has been 
elevated by Christianity, is unquestionably true, and 
perhaps truth that needs reiteration. But how the 
principles of Judaism, which honored women as 
Judges and Prophets, or those of Christianity, 
which declares that in Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female, deny to women political power, or 
the right to participate in public education, or an 
equal share with men in the best education the com- 
munity can afford, does not very clearly appear. All 
that any rational advocates of a larger liberty for 
woman—whether in industry, education, or politics 
—can demand, is that the artificial barriers shall be 
taken down, and woman’s nature be allowed to find 
its own place, without interference from either 
factitious obstacles or factitious impulses. Co- 
education does not involve ‘‘treating girls as if 
they were boys” or boys as if they were girls, 
It involves opening the fountains of knowledge, 
and all fountains of all knowledge, to all comers, 
and leaving nature to assert herself and 
provide for her own wants. In other words, 
co education and a wise optionalism must go 
together. Girls are educated in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, to a limited extent, in ‘‘ the same 
place, from the same book, by the same teachers,” 
and are not unsexed by the process. The experiment 
which has worked no ill thus partially tried in Cam- 
bridge, England, has been more fully and radically 
tried at the Boston University, Cornell, Ann Arbor, 
Oberlin, and elsewhere, to say nothing of scores of 
grammar schools, and high schools; and though the 
best methods of co-education are yet to be worked 
out by continued experiment and the adoption of a 
wise optionalism, it is certain that no one really dis- 
cusses this question who ignores the contribution 
to its solution made by actual experiment during the 
past ten or twenty years. The student of modern 
thought and life will find food for reflection in the 
contrast between these lectures of Dr. Dix and the 
following sentences from the last report of the Bos- 
ton University : ‘‘ The real experiment now in prog- 
ress in American University education is not ours, 
It is the one conducted by a respectable but rapidly- 
diminishing minority of the colleges, the issue of 
which is to determine how long a theory of educa- 
tion based upon traditional assumption and partiality 
can withstand the spirit of Christian civilization and 
the progress of the world.” 





To his arguments against co-education Dr. Dix 
adds a vigorous indictment of the modern loose di- 
vorce laws, which, getting their first planting in the 
new States of the West, have been transplanted to 
tbe East, so that now Maine and Connecticut rival 
Indiana and even Utah in the fasilities which they 
afford for disruption of the family and the mainte- 
nance of ‘‘ consecutive polygamy.” It isa matter 
for congratulation that one who can command the 
public ear is addressing it on this subject. His ad- 
dress does not indeed indicate any familiarity with 
the exegetical discussions concerning Christ's law of di- 
vorce ; but the attempt of Milton and some less honor- 
able followers afar off give to the word ‘‘ fornication” 
a meaning large enough to include any ‘‘ intract- 
able carriage of the wife to the husband” may 
perhaps be fairly regarded as undeserving of refuta- 
tion or even mention in popular pulpit lectures, 
But to charge licentiousness on Protestantism, as 
Dr. Dix does, is to ignore the well known statistics 
of morals. Uunchastity is the common sin of Roman 
Catholic France and Italy, while chastity is 
the national virtue of Protestant Germany and 
England. On the other hand, Puritan New Eng- 
land appears to be rapidly degenerating in morals, 
while the Roman Catholic population of America ap- 
pear to be chaste and to preserve inviolate the fam- 
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ily relation. Neither Church can. cast a first stone 
at the other in this matter. The doctrine that mar- 
riage is a civil contract is a natural but gross reac- 
tion from the sacramentarian theory of the Middle 
Ages. It is indeed a divine ordinance, and equally 
divine whether the marriage ceremony be per- 
formed by a bishop, by a justice of the peace, or 
by the parties themselves. If, instead of attempt- 
ing to get us allinto the Holy Catholic Church, Dr. 
Dix would iuangurate a movement—moral, religious, 
but non-ecclesiastical, founded on the Bible but not on 
church decrees—to repeal the laws for the promotion 
of licentiousness euphemistically called ‘‘ Divorce 
laws,” he would find ready to follow him enough 
men of all faiths, and forms, and creeds, to give 
some eventual hope of success. 





Continental Europe loses another of its con- 
spicuous figures by the death of Prince Gortschakoff. 
Born in 1793, his long life covered one of the most 
important periods in the history of Europe. Enter- 
ing the diplomatic service at twenty-six, he was 
successively sent to London, Florence, Vienna, 
Stuttgart, and Paris. His training as a diplomatist 
was gained in a school which had many masters of 
the old art of concealing by apparent frankness. The 
exigencies of the Crimean war brought him to the 
front and developed his extraordinary tact and skill. 
It was hewho began to rebuild the shattered fortunes 
of Russia, and he lived to see the most humiliating 
results of the treaty of Paris removed ; the section 
on the Danube which was taken from Russia restored ; 
the triumphant march to Constantinople, the ex- 
tended cor quests in Armenia, and the great expan- 
sion of the Russian Empire in Central Asia, So far 
as the external history of Russia is concerned, the 
last years of Gortschakoff were full of fruits of his 
long devotion to her interests; but the same years 
must have been ewbittered by the terrible failure of 
the internal poliey which he had largely advised and 
directed. His old age was saddened by Nihilistic 
outbreaks, culminating in the terr death of the 
Emperor whom he loved with a personal devotion. 
Gortschakoff was not, like Cavour or Gladstone, a 
great constructive statesman ; he belonged rather to 
the order of statesmen represented by Metternich 
and Beaconsfield; men who rely more upon skill 
and finesse than upon broad principles and a large- 
minded pu blic policy. 





A church to be organized on the basis of pure 
Theism, for the spiritual worship of one only God, 
Creator of the Universe and Father of Mankind, 
will be inaugurated Sunday evening, March 18, at 
Horticultural Hall, in this city. Mr. Schermerhorn, 
who will take charge, graduated at Williams College 
in 1865, studied theology at Union, Yale, and And- 
over Seminaries, aud at Heidelberg University, has 
been for six years at work upon a book entitled, 
** Sacred Scriptures of the World,” to be issued next 
month by the Patnams, and described in the pros- 
pectus as ‘‘ being virtually an expurgated edition of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, to which are added 
characteristic selections from the other bibles or 
sacred writings of the world.” The four gospels are 
‘*harmonized ” into one, rejecting everything which 
has not the authority of two of the Evangelists, 
This book is to be the bible of the ‘ Theistic” 
Church. Mr. Schermerhorn’s creed is contained in 
twelve words which he regards as representing 
fundamental ideas : God, humanity, worship, duty, 
inspiration, revelation, providence, prayer, repent- 
ance, retribution, holiness, and spiritual - urvival. 
Next Fall Mr. Schermerhorn hopes to organize his 
church. The requirement for membership is to be 
simply a hungering and thirsting after righteousness. 
The rite of baptism is be retained asa ‘‘ symbol of 
purity,” and the Lord’s Supper is to be replaced by 
a ‘‘ memorial supper,” participation in which is to 
symbolize communion with the pure souls of history, 
Jesus being chief. The purpose of the meeting next 
Sunday evening is ‘‘to advocate and advance the 
spirit of catholicity with reference to the good and 
the true in all the religions of the world.” A num- 
ber of statements bearing upon this theme, taken 
from! sacred Scripture and elsewhere, will be read, 
and responses will be made either in person or 
through letters by men of note in the church and 
the world. In the list of names of those who are 
expected to respond—which, however, is ‘‘ subject 
to correction’’—we find the following: Stopford 
Brooke, Moncure D Conway, Professor Max 
Miller, John G. Whittier, Newman Smyth, Heber 
Newton, George William Curtis, Peter Cooper, 
Julia Ward Howe, and Mary A. Livermore. The 





whole movement is primarily an effort to revive 
the church which Mr. O. B. Frothingham recently 
left, and to re-establish it upon a basis of positive 
faith. 





The honor in which Dr. Howard Crosby and _his 
work in New York City are held was illustrated by 
the services held last week in honor of the twentieth 
anniversary of his pastorate. Prominent representa- 
tives of every Evangelical denomination were 
present, and joined in the tribute of respect to him 
and his work. What, however, was far more valu- 
able, was the evidence afforded by the facts and 
figures of the fruits of his work and the blessing of 
God upon it. When Dr. Crosby assumed the pas- 
toral charge of the church it was apparently at 
death’s door, having but 120 names on its roll of 
membership, and but 47 who could be found in the 
city. It now numbers 1,413 members; 466 have 
joined on profession at the church, and 639 at its 
chapel ; four missions have been at different times 
established, and two are now in active operation con- 
nected with the church, besides other mission work. 
These fact and figures are the best possible reply to 
the cheap sarcasms in which some of Dr. Crosby’s 
critics have been wont to indulge when they found 
it easier to fling a sneer at the man than to answer 
his arguments or refute his positions, 





The Chicago ‘‘ Interior” kindly offers to furnish 
The Christian Union with a leading editorial ex- 
pounding its interpretation of the Old Testament, 
and showiug that it was the Old Testament writers 
who brought life and immortality to light. The 
Christian Union cordially accepts this courteous 
offer of the ‘‘ Interior,” and will be glad to publish 
whatever its editor may send us on this subject. 
This is rather a bold offer, but we are aware 
that the editor of the ‘‘Interior” knows that 
‘* brevity is the soul of wisdom as well as of wit,” and 
has the habit of compacting a great deal into a few 
words, and we do not, therefore, apprehend from 
him a serial on this subject. We are glad to have 
our readers know what can be said on all sides of all 
debatable points respecting Bible teaching, and aim 
to give tnem that knowledge so far as the inexorable 
limits of newspaper columns permit. 





It is evident that the movements of the solar system 
can not be directed from Ottawa ; the universe has 
again ‘‘ gone back” on astronomer Wiggins. His 
second great storm, like the first, fell on one of the 
clearest days of the season ; last Friday, the 9th, was 
as charming as the day in February for which Mr. 
Wiggins’s earlier storm was fixed. Saturday there 
was an ordinary March gale, which did very little 
damage compared with the usual gales at this season 
of the year ; the ‘‘ tidal waves” that were to roll in 
through the eastern seas forgot to come; the tre- 
mendous seas that were to submerge ‘‘ everything 
smaller than a Cunarder”’ neglected to rise, and the 
only result of the second terrific prophecy was a good 
deal of newspaper talk, a considerable fright, and 
some loss of money on the part of weak-minded peo- 
ple. It is a comfort to know that Canada bore the 
brunt of the scare ; in and about Halifax people seem 
to have been panic-stricken, Mr. Wiggins would 
confer afavor upon the community if he would an- 
nounce a number of storms for the coming season ; 
people would then know just the days to select for 
picnics. 





The principal event of the week in England was 
the reappearance of Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons, where the most cordial welcome awaited 
him from men of all parties. The absence of the 
Premier has been seriously felt, and it is said that 
his return was hastened by dissensions in the Cabi- 
net between the Whig and the Radical elements. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain are evidently 
held together by Mr. Gladstone’s personal influence 
rather than by any common public policy. So far 
the session of Parliament has been devoted to Irish 
affairs, with only the result, apparently, of alienating 
Liberal sympathy from Mr. Parnell. The Irish leader, 
by his refusal to answer the charges which Mr. 
Forster brought against him, of complicity in or con- 
nivance with the outrages in Ireland, has perhaps 
strengthened his hold at home, but has certainly 
given a great shock to whatever influence he pos- 
sessed on the Radical opinion in England. In France 
the Republic has apparently committed itself to 
the policy of repression, Having had its fling at the 
Orleans princes, it is now giving its attention to the 
Socialists, and*on Sunday dispersed by troops a 





large mass-meeting which was to have been held, 
with the result of enraging the Socialists and making 
them more determined than ever to give expression 
to their views. The Chamber of Deputies has voted 
against a revision of the constitution. 








TO HUSBANDS ; FOR WIVES. 


eS WANT to congratulate you, Mr. Laicus,” said 

Mr. Hardcap to me yesterday, ‘‘on your last 
letter in The Christian Union. It expresses my idea 
exactly ; only I couldn’t have said it so well, even 
myself.” 

At this point, as the skillful orator indicates 
by a pause his readiness for the plaudits of his audi- 
ence, Mr. Hardcap waited a moment for a modest 
disclaimer from me ; but as I make it a rulenever to 
make modest disclaimers in such cases, he preceeded 
without interruption on my part. 

‘*T have often said the same thing to Elizy,” he 
continued. ‘‘ When I come home, I tell her, I don’t 
want no botherations ; no everlastin’ talk about home 
troubles, no bills, no nonsense with the children. ‘I 
think you ought to have your work all done up, 
Elizy,’ 1 say to her, ‘ by tea-time, and get the work 
out of the way and have everything about the house 
neat and tidy, and ready for a quiet evenin’.’ And 
then I believe in havin’ the children go off to bed 
toler’bly early, just so there won’t be any ‘ Pa, 
what’s this?’ and ‘Ma, what’s that?’ but just a 
quiet time. Aud Elizy, she thinks a powerful lot o’ 
your letters, and I’m mighty glad to have you back- 
ing me up inthis way. For she don’t altogether 
agree with me, and the other evenin’ she 
asked me whether I didn’t think ‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens’ wasn’t meant for the hrsbands 
as well as the wives. But I told her I thought we 
men had about burdens enough of our own to carry, 
without carryin’ all the house bother too. That’s 
her part, I think,” 

Now when Mr. Hardcap agrees with me, which is 
not very often, I think I must have made a mistake, 
and Mr. Hardcap’s eulogy abashed me as much as his 
criticisms generally elate. As I walked toward home, 
there was all the way before my eyes the picture of 
poor Mrs. Hardcap’s worn and wearied face, with the 
color fled from her pale, thin cheeks, and the timid, 
troubled look in her blue eye, and the creases pen- 
cilled in her brow and her cheeks, and I remembered 
how I had heard others who knew her as Eliza 
Weatherby say how exactly her red-cheeked, laugh- 
ing-eyed, blithesome daughter imaged the mother 
as she was on the wedding day twenty odd years ago ; 
and I said to myself, There is something else to be 
said on this subject, which Jennie could say a great 
deal better than I; only Jennie reserves all her letters 
for private eyes and all her lectures for private audi- 
ences, 

Last night while I was still chewing the cud of 
reflection ou this subject, and making some personal 
applications to myself, I met by chance Dr. J—, 
who has had a large experience and has acquired a 
large reputation in the treatment of the insane, and 
he remarked that the proportion of the insane in 
America was considerably greater among the women 
than among the men. ‘‘ How is that accounted for ?” 
I asked him. .‘‘ In various ways,” he replied ; ‘‘ but” 
there is no doubt that the petty cares and vexations 
of domestic life, which the women have to carry, are 
much more wearing than the seemingly larger bur- 
dens which are laid upon men. And they generally 
have less sympathy and help. They are more alone, 
The man has his partner, his co-trustee, his con- 
fidential clerk, some one to help him share the 
responsibility. The woman is all alone; she has 
no one,” 

**Not even her husband,” I thought to myself, 
somewhat bitterly. 

The home ought to be a harbor of rest ; but if the 
wife ought to make it so for the husband, none tke 
less ought the husband to make it so for the wife, 
If she should greet him with a restful presence, he 
should bring to her a cheerful one, The man who 
holds his umbrella over himself and leaves his wife 
to take the drippings is a boor ; but that is what not a 
few of us husbands do in running under shelter from 
all household cares and leaving our wives to take the 
pitiless rain of pelting perplexities, though we are 
not quite sonaively frank in our confession of it as Mr. 
Hardcap. It is said of Gov. Jewell that when he 
was carrying on his shoulders the burdens of a great 
business, and all the political anxieties of a great 
Presidential campaign, he always brought to his 
home a brigit face, and a cheery word, and a seem- 
ingly light heart ; so that care flew out of the win- 
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dow when he entered the door. In this, as in all 
other phases of life, unselfishness is the truest and 
best service of self, The man who takes-best care 
of his wife finds in that very act the best refuge 
from the stinging cares of his own business, The 
wife ought always to feel the load lifted off her 
shoulders when her husband crosses the threshold 
in the evening. But she does not always, Some- 
times it even settles down upon her shoulders heav- 
jer than before. What say you, Mr. Hardcap ? 
What say you, gentlemen ? Laicvs. 








WHY NOT? 


HE secret of true living is to get the most out of 
the present hour. That man has the future 
already in his hand who kuows how to value the 
present; achievement, reward, recognition by the 
world, are ovly a matter of time with him. He has 
caught the tides of power, and although they move 
invisibly they will bear him to success as certainly 
as the force of gravitation swings the planets along 
their appointed spheres. There is no chance about 
it, no luck or fortune; it is simply the law of hu- 
man life. Aud happiness depends upon the recogni- 
tion of this fact not less than success, Thousands 
of people are always expecting to enjoy themselves 
at some future day ; they look upon joyful times in 
their lives as oases in a desert, little islands of calm 
and beauty in a monotonous ocean of storm and 
struggle. If we look for joy in this fashion it will 
come to us in no other way ; it will be distant, allur- 
ing, and always fading into mirage as we approach it. 
The trials which we expect by and by to be free from 
are not wholly removed, the burdens we thought to lay 
down are not taken from us, the sense of insecurity 
and danger we hoped to lose in enlarged prosperity 
and a stronger grasp of the rewards of work still 
keeps companionship with us. When the moment 
of success, to which we had looked forward, comes, 
we taste a certain joy, but,it is incomplete, girt round 
with possibilities of disaster, limited by responsibili- 
ties and duties which refuse to liberate us. 

There is a deeper philosophy of joy than such a 
seeking foritever discerns. Joy is not an isolated 
thing, it flows through the common hours of a 
wise life ; it is not an oasis blossoming on the edge of 
a desert, it is a perennial stream carrying fertility 
and beauty into the barren places. They only are 
truly happy who find happiness in the present hour 
and demand of to-day what those who are less wise 
demand only of the distant future. Forget that 
there is any fnture, lay hold of to-day as if it were 
all you ever expected to possess, either for work or 
joy, and it will suddenly become rich in your hands, 
Accept your trials, bear your burdens, as things 
which are to be your daily companions, and then 
transform them from enemies into friends, Study 
how to draw strength out of them, to be 
strong in them, to look over them, to work 
under them; then make the most of every 
source of happiness as if you never expected a freer 
day. Do not delay your walk until you feel less 
heavy hearted ; go now, open your mind, and you 
will find your burden less hard to bear: think more 
of the needs of others because you are so anxious 
about your own ; read the book now that you are 
tempted to put away for a less wearisome time; 
look at the pictures now that you would like to study 
with a more composed mind; hold on to the habits 
of self-culture that you are tempted to give up until a 
more favorable season. In a word, make this present 
hour, with all its limitations and difficulties, yield the 
joy you were deferring to the future, and you will 
make every coming hour richer in the possibilities 
and the certainty of happiness. 








IN LENT. 

ASSION week, with its unspeakable sorrows 
and its unutterable angnish, has always ap- 
pealed to the imagination and touched the heart of 
the Christian world. Reverent thought has trav- 
ersed the terrible path that led to Oalvary with an 
ever deepening sense of the greatness of that service, 
the completeness of tnat sacrifice, the awfulness of 
that element in human life which made these terrible 
experiences necessary. A suffering God, bearing the 
sins of his own creatures, is a conception of deity 
which is still far in advance of all ordinary thinking ; 
few indeed are they among multitudes of good, God- 
fearing people who have gotten from Gethsemane 
and Calvary the sublime revelation of God disclosed 
in the midnight darkness of the one and the more 

awful mid-day blackness of the other. 
What a terrible emphasis the closing scenes of 





Christ’s life give to the teaching that was first and 
foremost, last and deepest, in all his ministry : it 
is better to give than to receive, to minister than to 
be ministered unto. He began by reversing the ex- 
ternal ideals which his countrymen had made of his 
coming ; he ended by revolutionizing their deepest 
thought of human life and of the character of God. 
In an age in which royalty bad no higher possession 
than unlimited power, in which the priesthood had 
become a caste and the temple a place for gain, 
in which men sought their own with an 
eagerness which stopped at no crime, and 
was bafiied by no opposition of principle, his life 
of self-denial and service seemed but a faint gleam 
in the darkness ; but it has broadened and widened 
until it spreads over Christendom the glory of a new 
and diviner day. 

God had been worshiped with the awe with which 
a servant approaches his master, he had been pro- 
pitiated as one whose favor must be bought with 
gifts, he had been sought through lightning and 
tempest and earthquake ; but who had thought to 
find him in suffering? The world would not, could 
not, have found this supreme revelation of its God 
aud its own highest life but for one who spoke as 
never man spoke before and who lived as man has 
never lived before or since his coming. Not on 
Sinai, but on Gethsemane and on Calvary does God 
become most clear aud real and beautiful to us. 
The thunder and the tempest are his, the power and 
majesty of the visible creation are his; but the 
crown of divinity is self-sacrifice, the sublimest 
revelation of deity is service. If the solemn associa- 
tious and sacred memories of the Lenten season bring 
to each devout heart this innermost thought 
of the Heavenly Father, its sorrows and trials 
will be as the barrenness and chill which pre- 
cede and prepare for the fertility of summer; anda 
Lenten season which does not issue in a truer and 
sweeter life is worthless though it be crowded with 
acts of devotion and religious observance. Not by 
forms and rites but by genuine self-denial and self- 
sacrifice is Lent truly kept, and when the external 
f.rm and the interior life are not,in harmony, as 
thought to speech, the Lenten season is a mockery 
of things most sacred and divine. 

He only who makes his own life a service has truly 
seen God. Many have glimpses of divine majesty 
and power, but they only know the divine character 
who have themselves learned to love,-to suffer, and 
to serve. From the very beginning God has been 
giving himself to men in ways numberless and past 
finding out ; he is divine because he gives and serves ; 
and the life that would be Godlike must share with 
God in the self-sacrifice and service which make the 
darkness of Gethsemane and Calvary radiant with 
immortal light. 








— 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The other evening, about half-past six o’clock, as the Spec- 
tator was on his way to his evening dinner he was eomewhat 
timidly accosted by a neatly dreased young man with tke re- 
quest, ‘*Would you help meto alodging, sir?" Twenty years 
or more of residence in the Metropolis has hardened the 
once responsive heart of the Spectator, and he has learned to 
give an emphatic No! to all requests for money from all 
classes of beggars. But his No! in thie instance was re- 
ceived with eo quiet » sadness that he stoppe.1, hesitated, and 
then recalled the young man to him, who had immediately 
aud without a second word proceeded on his way. Thereupon 
something like the following colloquy ensued : 

Spectator. You had better go to the station house. 

Unknown. I was there last night; and I had rather walk 
the streets all night than go again. 

S. Try one of the Children’s Lodging Houses. 

U. Ihave tried. But Iam too old. They don't take any 
body there over 18, and Lam 20. 

S. How came you in this predicament ? 

U. I was at work in the Manhattan Brass (o., took sick, 
went to the hospital, and when 1 was discharged and went 
back, my place was taken. I have walked the streets trying 
to get work ; and my last cent is gone. 

The Spectator hesitated a moment; then hehanded the un- 
known a quarter and gave him his own address, and asked 
hiin to call on the morrow; and so they parted. The un- 
known has not appeared; but the papers of the next day 
but one reported the suicide of a young man, out of work 
and in despair. Was ittie unknown? Or was he but one 
more of the select army of beggars who trade on the ecanty 
sympathies of the public, and make a skillfally contrived 
mask ef sorrow conceal a lying heart and an idle nature? 


Mr. Warner and Mr. Howells have rendered an immense 
service to England by furnishing the materials for a discus- 
sion as heated as the Irish question, but fortunately less dan- 
gerous. If it had not been for the declaration of Mr. Warner 
that the English strawberry is not as fine as the American 
berry, and the inadvertent laudation of Mr. James at the ex- 
pense of Thackeray on the part of Mr. Howells, the English 
journals and reviews would have presented an unbroken 








series of colucins on Ireland. As itis, their readers are far- 
nished every week with satirical and extremely lively discus- 
sione of various American themes, in which the materializa- 
tion of the American character, the vulgarity of American 
manners, and the provincialiem of American taste are proven 
so conclusively that one begins to wonder why so many 
demonstrations are needed. It is very inconsistent on the 
part of Americans to go on writing novels which French 
critics,who are generally acknowledged to be the most keenly 
appreciative of fine literary art among the critica of the 
world, declare to be far super'or to the Fnglish novels of the 
day, after the’English have demonstrated so often and still 
continue to demonstrate that there Is no literary taste in this 
country. We have just sent over a new edition of the best 
Greek lexicon for English ase, and the English have long been 
using a Latin lexicon prepared by American hands as their 
standard authority, and yet there is no scholarship in this 
country! These little peculiarities of Eovlish writers are not 
to be severely criticised, however, sincetheir result is whole- 
some; they amuse us, and they divert the English mind 
from very serious difficulties, and they can do no possible 
barm. 


Boston, of all places in the world, has been guilty of the 
most unheard of violation of personal rights and immemorial 
usage ; it bas refused, by the action of the mayor, to pay for 
aldermen’s dinners! Since Charles the First misappropri- 
ated the ehip money the liberty of the English speaking peo- 
ples has received no euch deadly thrust as this. From a time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary the 
alderman has been a feaster, a gourmand, a devourer of all 
manaer of edibles and a drinker of all manner of fluids. The 
diamond solitaire which blazes on his expansive shirt front 
is supported by one knows not how many interior layers 
of ‘‘ good fat capon;" and the mere mention of turtle soup 
recalls municipal glories of the most venerable kind. It ia 
true that Boston had some provocation for striking this fatal 
blow at an ancient institution ; her aldermen have not only 
dined and wined continually at her expense, but they have 
been in the habit of riding home in carriages that were sub- 
sequently charged to the city, and of sending home at public 
expense canvas-back ducks, porterhouse steaks, wines, and 
brandies! There isa want of delicacy in this last proceed- 
ing which must make the New York alderman blush for his 
Boston confrere. But what is to happen next? Tocut off 
an alderman’s supplies of ‘‘ victual and drink ” is practically 
to abolish him altogether ; it destroys the only function he 
serves in modern civilization. Boston is dreadfully radical, 
but is she prepared to go as far as this ? 


There are a good many ways of keeping the memory of a 
good man greea long after he has passed away. The poorest 
way is to put a costly monument Over his grave: one of the 
best ways has been adopted by the family of the late Thomas 
Crane, of this city. Thomas Crane was a representative of 
that large class of Americans who keep the sources of our 
civic strength sweet and pure in spite of all manner of cor- 
ruptions. Beginning life as a stone cutter, he steadily rose, 
by virtue of steadfastness, intelligence, and honesty, to for- 
tune, and to what is better, the respect and trust of a great 
circle of friends. He was identified with the liberal, pro- 
gressive movements of his time, and in all the relations of 
citizen he was s tower of strength to every good cause. 
Such a man deserved & memorial, and Thomas Crane, 
through the intelligence of his family, has been honored 
with a lasting remembrance of his honorable life. His mon- 
ument is not a conventionally designed and rudely cai ven 
stone in a cemetery, but a noble building given to the town 
of Quincy, Mass., to be used as a free public library. Com- 
plete in a'] its appointments, attractive to the eye, a perpet- 
ual fountain of good influences for the community in which 
it stands, Thomas Crane's memorial is one which the greatest 
man might crave. It isa significant fact that in the district 
in which Quincy stands there are no less than tour public 
libraries, three seminary endowments, and a church, which 
keep perennially green the memories of their founders! 


The English reading world could ill efford to lose its most 
brilliant historian, J. R. Green, whose long illness ended in 
death at Mentone last week. Mr. Green was a man of let- 
ters dealing with history from the literary standpoint, rather 
than a painstaking investigator. He used the materials 
which had been accumulated aud gave proportion and form 
to other men’s work ; and in spite of the protests of special- 
iste, and the declaration that history is a science of pure fact 
such historians will always stand highest with the world. 
Andrightly ; for what the reading world wants is not bare re- 
citalsof fact, but honest reconstruction of the past epochs and 
rehabilitation of great personages. The historical imagination 
is as legitimate as simple historical industry, and must always 
be a great element in historical literature. Mr. Green had a 
rare combination of talents, and while he sacrificed nothing 
of truth made his narrative vital and intensely interesting. 
He has left a noble monument in his ‘' History of the English 
People.” 


Iff{you are thinking of some self-denial, do not cut off yeur 
pleasures for the sake of mortifying yourself, but make some 
sacrifice that will help another. The end of sacrifice is not 
pain, but helpfulness. 


As Mr. Beecher does not in his Lecture-Room Talks take 
up the Sunday-Schoo! Lesson till the Friday before the day 
for which it is appointed, by which time The Christian 
Union is already in the hands of ita readers, we have sub- 
stituted for the current Lecture-Room Talk Mr. Ellinwood's 
reports of previous Talks or Sermons, with Mr. Beecher'’s 
approval. 


The Sunday-School Lesson for March 25th being a review, 
the paper on the Sunday School-Lesson is omitted from this 
week's issue of The Christian Union. 
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SALAD FOR LENT. 


By Turo. H. Hitt 


FOR bumanity deep and abiding, 

From sin and from self forever dividing ; 
Doing good everywhere, yet the doers concealing, 
God's bounty, Christ's beauty, exalting, revealing ; 
Content to be nameless, unportioned, and lowly, 
If he whom we honor —the High avd the Holy— 
Will only impart his strength to our weakness, 
And use us to save, in the spirit of meekness, 
Other souls from the depths whence we were delivered, 
And chains which his hand omuipotent shivered. 


Christ emptied himself of his glory to save us, 

And shall we not herald the grace that he gave us? 

Hath he freely forgiven our grievous transgressions, 

And made us joint-heirs to his priceless possessions, 

That we should deem heaven a close corporation, 

And pitiless witness a brother's damnation ? 

If he fall by the way, shall we scorn to perceive him? 

Like Levite and priest, let a stranger relieve him ? 

If thus we regard a neighbor's disaster, 

Then what is our spirit—and who is our Master ? 

Mint and rue we may tithe, hollow forms we may cherish ; 

We may garnish the tombs of the prophets, yet perish ; 

We may sadden our features, a fast to betoken ; 

And, lest of our good no praises be spoken, 

May trumpet our alms, or Jead in the praying, 

Nor care for the sheep in the wilderness straying ; 

Yet each straggler will be to the Good Shepherd dearer 

Than the formalist here who thinks he is nearer ; 

Zeal for ‘* Church” we may have, but no love for the 
Saviour, 

Unless there be Christ in heart and behavior ! 








THE DEARTH OF MINISTERS. 


Last winter the President of an Exglish Theological 
Seminary informed us that he had just received an ap- 
plication from one of our Western States for a score 
of young ministers. ‘‘How is it,” he asked, ‘‘ that 
you are sending over here for ministers? Cannot you 
supply your own demand?” The fact was startling 
and significant; ahd we made no attempt to answer 
his questions. The ‘‘Congregationalist” makes the 
statement that “a careful inquiry recently made finds 
twenty-five of the leading and most commanding pul- 
pits of our denomination in New England vacant, and 
inquiring for pastors, and in most of these instances it 
must be believed that filling them will create a vacancy 
somewhere else.” There is, then, it would appear, a 
demand alike for young men in the missionary fields 
of the West, and for proved men in the influential pul- 
pits of the East. The statistics of college graduates 
given by one of cur correspondents below do not indi- 
cate any immediate prospect of a better supply; and 
we are afraid, if these statistics cou'd be still further 
investigated, it would be discovered that the propor- 
tion of earnest, bright, pregressive men has diminished 
with the general diminution of ministerial students. 
The colleges do not make up in average quality 
what they lack in quantity. They have 
decreased the supply and have not improved the 
average caliber. The problem thus presented is pos- 
sibly somewhat more urgent in tke Congregational 
denomination than in any other; but it is by no means 
confined to that denomination. We present herewith 
three views of this problem from three different stand- 
points: the first from a minister; the second froma 
young man who did not become a minister, stating 
some of the reasons which kept him out of the ministry ; 
and the third from a business man, recounting some of 
the discouragements one young man encountered in 
his ministerial work. 





I.—8ENDING FORTH LABORERS. 


RECENT editorial in The Christian Union 

entitled ‘‘Why Not?” has touched my very 
heart, and although not much given to writing for the 
reading public I feel like venturing a few words on 
this topic. Never was there a greater demand for 
faithful preachers of the gcspel than to-day. All over 
New England do we see empty pulpits—and among the 
best churches as well as those of humbler position— 
waiting for the living teachers. Nor is the case differ- 
ent in other parts of the country. The great West, 





whose towns and cities are multiplying almost faster 
than we can count them, is crying day and night for 
pastors and teachers. Every west wind seems to bear 
to our ears the words which Paul heard: ‘‘ Come over 
and help us.” . 

Where are the men? We turn to our colleges and 
seminaries, and they are not there. The percentage 
of young men in our colleges who have the ministry 
in view is discouragingly small. In 4 circular just 
sent out by the Secretary of the American College and 
Education Society, we are told that Yale, out of 613 
students, is fitting but 25 for the ministry, and Har- 
vard University, with 928 students, cannot positively 
say that there is one looking toward this sacred office. 
This is probably due to the sublime indifference of 
Harvard toward that gospel ministry which it was 
originally designed to foster. But Princeton, the 
home of Presbyterianism, among her 561 can count 
only 88; and Oberlin, out of her 428 collegiates, only 
20; and Brown University, with 270, only 25; while 
Amherst, which is the banner college in this respect, 
with 352 students, reports 70 studying for the ministry. 
The smaller colleges make a slightly better showing. 
But when it is remembered that these are to be divided 
among the Protestant denominations it shows how 
inadequate is tie prospective supply of Caristian min- 
isters. 

Nor are we encouraged by turning to the semina- 
ties. There are, according to this report, in our seven 
theological schools, Eist and West, only 274 students 
—but little more than enough for one good flourishing 
school. But when we remember that out of this little 
company of theologians must come the professors and 
teachers largely for our fast multiplying schools and 
colleges, also the editors of our papers and periodicals, 
the agents and secretaries of our benevolent societies, 
and the missionaries at home and abroad, we see how 
small is the number of those who will eventually enter 
the pastoral office. 

What is the trouble? Is the fountain of ministerial 
supply drying up. It would almost seem so ; espe- 
cially when we remc mber that the numbers in our theo- 
logical scheols have been steadily decreasing for the 
past ten years. Whereis that fountain? Is it not in 
the churches tsemselves ? And have we not been for- 
getting this? Tue churches have been looking to the 
seminaries for ministers, but the seminaries can do 
nothing exceff{ the churches, as you suggest, furnish 
the ‘‘raw material.” As well might the country look 
to the mills for cloth, forgetting the cotton and wool 
which they themselves must raise. The seminaries can 
do little except to work up the material which the 
churches furnish. Ministers are born in the churches, 
or perhaps more truly in the Christian homes which 
stand behind both churches and seminaries. The holy 
impressions that lead to this sacred office are generally 
imprinted upon the heart at an early age, and these 
impressions would, if rightly nursed, early grow into 
settled convictions. But the young man who f-els 
these impulses is, afraid of them. He _ hides 
them in his own bosom. He would _ be 
ashamed to confess them. It needs the wooing ofa 
gentle, Christian motherho»d to bring them out, 
training them into firm convictions ; or in lieu of this it 
needs the sympathetic help of some warm-hearted 
Christian brother in the church whose quick eye has 
discovered the germs which God has planted in that 
young soul. Failing of this, many a young man of 
the finest spirit has been lost to the gospel ministry ; 
for be it remembered that the richest souls, and those 
every way most worthy, are often the most timid and 
retiring. 

Strangely, it seems to me, there has come upon us 
in this day a feeling of indifference to such things; 
more than this, there is even a positive aversion in 
many churches to any effort that would have for its 
aim the discovery and development of these embryo 
ministers. Such an atmosphere is hardly encouraging 
to a young man who is trembling with thoughts of 
duty which he does not confess. He will be helped to 
suppress his feelings rather than to avow them; and 
this, I fear, is what is being done in many, if not in 
most, of our churches. The ministerial gift in our 
young men is being suppressed, buried beneath the 
cold indifference of the churches. And may not this 
be the reason why the fountain is drying up; why 
so fewin our colleges are aiming at the ministry? 
Our seminaries have beggarly classes and our pulpits 
are empty, because we are freezing to death the young 
hearts that God is calling to fill these very places. We 
look every where for our ministers but where we 
ought to look: to the colleges and seminaries in Eng- 
land; to the Presbyterians and Methodists ; and on 
occasion We are not above plundering the West of her 
already scanty store; but we seldom think of looking 
into the bright young faces that sit around our own 
hearthstones. We rarely hunt for ministers in the 
Bible classes of our own Sunday-school, or listen for 
the young preacher’s voice among the testimonies of 
the prayer meeting. Now here is the fountain of min- 





isterial supply. But unfortunately for us it seems to 
be a frozen fountain: our indifference has stopped the 
flow. 

At such a season as this, when God is moving upon 
tke churches and thousands of young hearts are being 
gathered into their fellowship, there will be many 
among them fitted by nature and by grace for the high 
office of the ministry. Happy is that church and that 
ministry that watches for these chosen ones, and that 
has the spiritual instinct to detect their presence and 
the grace to gently help them over the first and most 
formidable obstacles that lie in their way. Let this 
work be done and the members having the ministry 
in view will be increased in our colleges, our theolog- 
ical schools will be filled, and our prominent pulpits 
will no longer stand empty. Brethren, shall we try 
the experiment? ‘‘ Why not?” 

Apert Hayrorp Hearn. 

NEw BEpForD, Jan. 18, 1883. 


II.— WHY I DID NOT BECOME A MINISTER. 


‘Out of the class which graduated at Harvard three 
years ago, fifty-one are in business, seventy-four are 
practicing law, and only fifteen are in the ministry.” 

Paragraphs like the above form the text for despond- 
ent articles in religious papers, emphasizing and 
deploring the reluctance of young men to enter the 
ministry, but seldom attempting an explanation of 
that reluctance. Certainly the question why so few 
cl oose the grandest of all professions is an important 
one, and de#trves an answer. And perhaps it may 
help wiser heads than mine if I give briefly and with 
as little egotism as possible the reasons why I, a 
young man, did not become a minister. For I know 
these reasons influence many besides myself, and fur- 
uish some hiat of the way in which young men to-day 
regard the profession. 

My father was a minister, and though he died before 
I remember much about him, this circumstance gave 
me more familiarity with ministers and ministerial 
life than I otherwise would have had. I joined a 
Congregational church when a boy, and through my 
college course I kept up an interest and activity in 
Christian werk. When the day of gradualion drew 
near, and the choice of a profession was forced upon 
me, I thought often and seriously of the ministry. My 
friends urged it upon me; my own feeling was that 
no other profession could be compared with it; and 
yet I decided not to enter it. S» farasIcan analyze 
my reasons for that decision they were the follow- 
ing: ; 

1. I felt that I could do exactly as much good else- 
where. Ministers themselves told me so. They 
complained that the influence of their words and work 
was largely neutralized by the prevalent iaea that this 
was merely a part of their professional duty. ‘‘Onh,” 
it was said, ‘‘it is all very well for a minister to preach 
so and so; that is his business. He is hired for that 
very thing.” The mere fact that they were ministers 
created such an aversion in the minds of the irrelig- 
ious that it was exceedingly difficult to gain a hold 
upon them. And even their own congregations felt 
that a minister’s life was so different from their own 
that he could not fully understand their trials and 
temptations, and receive their most intimate confidence 
and sympathy. A Christian in some other position, a 
doctur or merchant, for example, was free from this 
hindrance, and eould meet and influence his fellows on 
a common footing with them. 

2. If the people refused to act toward a minister as 
toward other men, they insisted, in return, that a min- 
ister should be unlike other men. They expected him 
to adopt a peculiar and distinct style of conversation 
and conduct—whether natural to him or not—because 
they deemed this ministerial ; and it seemed to me that 
ministers were too willing to fall in with this idea. 
The result was a Jack of freedom, a constant restraint 
about the ministerial life, which was very repulsive 
to a young man. The man who was constantly on the 
watch, lest by some word or deed he should cause a 
weaker brother to offend, acted from motives which I 
admired; the man who was ever uneasy and con- 
strained from fear of doing something unministerial 
I had no sympathy with. If he was solemn because 
he felt deeply the importance and seriousness of life, I 
respected him; if it was because he was a minister, I 
felt him in some degree a fraud. 

3. 1 was prejudiced by the class of young men I 
saw entering the ministry. Tae brightest, keenest, 
most attractive of my companions, with one or two 
notable exceptions, were choosing other professions; 
the duller ones, the odd sticks of the class, were des- 
tined to be ministers. Tie very sight of a theological 
seminary seemed to prove the inferiority of its mem- 
bers. Contrast the faces there with those in a law or 
medical school. The keea eyes, firm mouths, and 
powerful chins that bent over Blackstone were very 
different ffom the weak faces, unkempt and un- 
shorn locks, and thin necks of the students of the 
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Septuagint. I disliked to take the latter for com- 
panions. 

4. The pecuniary aid and coddling the church gives 
its theological students both explained in a large de- 
gree their inferiority and was an obstacle to me. In 
any other profession the student is thrown on his own 
resources, and finding his way full of difficulties and 
obstacles speedily abandons it unless he has true grit 
and stamina. But in a theological seminary tuition is 
free, text books are supplied, board is furnished at 
cost, and gifs of all sorts are so abundant that the 
weakest brother need not despair of support. And at 
the end of the course there is promise of a church and 
immediate compensation, instead of long years of 
waiting and slow advancement. The acceptance of all 
this, moreover, is urged upon the young man as 4 
duty, almost as a praiseworthy sacrifice. In fact, a 
scoffiing friend declared that the reason why there is 
a dearth of talent in the ministry is because such a 
strong pressure is brought to bear upon college 
students to enter it that the weaker men are carried 
away, and only the stronger successfuily resist. To 
me, however, these very inducements were hindrances. 
I was poor; I dreaded the long struggle for a profes- 
sional competence ; and the aid I should receive in fit- 
ting for the ministry was so tempting that I found if 
hard to tell how much it had to do with my inclination 
to become a minister, and the fear that I might possi- 
bly choose the profession from such an unworthy 
motive, and so ever despise myself, made me more 
prompt in my decision against it. 

5. I had been trained to believe in a special call to 
the ministry. Just what that call was I had no clear 
idea; but it must be express, distinct, and overpower- 
ing. I certainly had not received it. I felt that the 
ministry was a noble work, one which I should enjoy 
and in which I could do much good ; but I did not feel 
** Woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel,” and for 
that reason I dared not enter it. 

Whether my decision was right or wrong I leave to 
others. But I am sure that reasons the same, or 
similar to these, are keeping many other young men 
out of the profession, and must be taken into account 
in answering the question, Why ds not our young 
men become ministers? Joun Banorort. 


IIL—ONE MAN'S EXPERIENCE. 


A good deal has been said in the religious papers of 
late abouf the dearth of young men for the ministry. 
Looking at the subject from a business man’s stand- 
point, this state of things is not to be wondered at. 
What are some of the facts? 

Two promising Christian young men, at the age of 
sixteen, decide on their vocation for life. One will be 
a business-man, and will carry his religion into his busi. 
ness ; the other will be a minister. The first enters a 
store as a clerk, at a salary of $4 00 per week, is found 
to be competent and faithful, is gradually advanced in 
position and salary, and at the end of ten years has 
mastered his business and saved twenty-five hundred 
dollars. He is now fitted for a still higher position 
of responsibility and trust, or he may go into business 
for himself. He is ready to marry, make a home, and 
settle down for a quiet, happy, useful life. 

The second spends these ten years in fitting himself 
for his life work: three years in a preparatory school, 
four at college, three at a theological seminary. In- 
cluding clothing, traveling expenses, board, tuition, 
andbooks, he has spent thirty-five hundred dollars. 
He has worked or taught during all the vacations, and 
has even encroached on the school terms, to the detri- 
ment of his scholarship. But he has not been able to 
earn enough to pay all his expenses. The deficiency 
has been made up by self-denying parents ; and a very 
little help has been given by the aid societies. At the 
end of ten years he has mainly fought the battle him- 
self and conquered; has his profession, good health, 
and abundant zeal for his chosen vocation. But unlike 
his companion, who has saved twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars and himself, he has no money, and himself only. 
What are his prospects? He may take some country 
parish ata promised salary of $500.00 to $700.00 per 
year and only have two-thirds of it paid, at irregular 
and long-recurring intervals. To him, this means 
being constantly in debt. In addition to his legitimate 
work—preparation of sermons and lectures, personal 
religious work among his members, visits to all the 
people in his chureh and society, and general public 
duties expected of a minister—he must suffer the thou- 
sand and one vexations that always come from a fail- 
ure to meet financial obligations. His companion, who 
chose business, gets his pay regularly every week, or 
at the endof the month. The country minister gets 
his pay —— whocan tell when ? 

Perhaps he goes to the frontier, under some of the 
missionary societies, at a still less salary and under 
eonditions of greater self-denial. What prospects for 
the future has such aman? What hope of a home, of 
a family, of a competence for old age? 





I have in mind a young man, a graduate of an 
Eastern college, a senior in a Western theological 
seminary, who bas thus struggled along. Last sum- 
mer for four months he was employed by one of 
the missionary societies to preach on the frontier. He 
did his work faithfully and cheerfully, endured the 
discomforts of a new countr), fought tie musquitos, 
waded through mud and water, preached in three 
different places, wore out his clothes, and, after re 
placing his worn-out shoes, had the munificent sum of 
#4 45 in his pocket when he returned ! 

A leading religious jousnal lately advised its Chris- 
tian readers to ‘‘remember these young brethren” in 
prayer, Lut said nothing about the financial part of the 
problem, seeming to forget that “faith without works 
is dead.” Until the societies and churches are willing 
to furnish more material aid to these zealous and self- 
sacrificing young men who desire to preach the gospel, 
and until they have a better support after they enter 
the work, it seems, to one business man at least, that 
there will continue to be a sad dearth of ‘‘ promising ” 
young men who will choose the vocation 6f a minister. 

Very truly yours, A Busing3s Man, 








THE PHYSICAL EXERCISES SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED TO A MINISTER. 


[From our OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


rT HE last of the special course of valuable jectures 

which the students of the Harvard Divini'y 
School have received might fittingly have formed the 
first of the series. It related to that which is the 
primary element in all success in the min- 
istry: the care of the body and the physical 
exercises adapted to it. The lecturer was 
Professor Dudley A. Sargent, professor of physical 
training in Harvard College, and director of its new and 
finely equipped gymnasium. Few physicians are more 
thoroughly qualified to speak in reference tothe phys- 
ical culture of professional men than Professor Sargent. 
A graduate of Bowdoin College and of the Yale Medi- 
cal School, he-has served Yale College as an instructor 
in its gymnasium and has conducted a ‘ hygienic 
institute” in New York City. In the fall of 1879 he 
was appointed to the position he now holds, and fills 
with eminent ability and satisfaction. 

The question of physical culture ia not new. It 
received much attention among the Greeks, as well as 
considerable among the Romans. The Greeks devoted 
attention to- physical culture for three reasons: the 
development of the body as a means of defense in war, 
as affording a sound basis for an intellectual education, 
and as increasing its beauty. The Romans disciplined 
it for the simple reason of augmenting its fighting ca- 
pacities. With them phj;sical exercise had not, as 
among the Greeks, educational or wsthetic value. The 
effect wrought by the dawn of Christianity upon the cur- 
rent conceptions of the body and ofits training was most 
marked. The body and the soul were represented as 
antagonists. The body was considered by certain 
early Christian writers as sin incarnate. It was held 
to bea “clog” tothe mind. It was called a ‘ prison- 
house,” a ‘‘cage,” an ‘‘ill-savored sink.” ‘Thus arose 
asceticism in all its various forms of the crucifixion 
and of the abasement of the body. The advent of 
chivalry, however, tended to restore this balance. The 
knight poxsessed strength of nerve and of muscle; and 
it received constant discipline by that training which 
he was obliged to undergo did he desire to prove him- 
self a worthy victor at the tournaments. 

In the early settlement of the United States there 
existed no special need of physical exercises. The 
necessary work which every man and woman per- 
formed preserved the health and developed the mus- 
cles. But the increase of the number of professional 
men, the progress of civilization, the spread of lux- 
urious methods cf living, necessitate the present con- 
sideration of the culture of the body. The purpose of 
exercise is not, as is often thought, muscular develop- 
ment only. The general purpose is the giving or the 
preserving of robust, vigorous health. Health depends 
upon many conditions other than the development of 
the muscles. Exercise is designed to free one from 
those physical limitations which, the result of either 
inheritance or his own error, handicap one for life’s 
race. And, therefore, the basis of the modern system 
of bodily culture is the endeavor to apply to different 
individuals those differeat kinds of exercise which are 
appropriate to their needs. 

In respect, therefore, to the different kinds of ex: 
ercise a word is to be said. Ministers, in common 
with all professional men, should know the importance 
of a “correct positicn”’ when sitting at the desk. The 
position should be erect, to allow the lungs and the 
other organs a fair chance to do their work. When 
one is engaged in his work it is well occasionally to 
rise, and swing back the arms and the shoulders. 
Walking is a most common form of exercise ; when it 
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‘s brisk and spirited no form is better; but when it is 
slow it is of little worth. Riding in acarriage is of 
special advantage when the mind and the body are 
weary. The fresh air and the constant change of 
scene afford excellent means of rest. Riding in the 
saddle is specially valuable in aiding circulation, 
but it tends to send the blood to the brain and so 
may cause headache. Swimming is one of the finest 
exercises in the whole range. Rowing is of great use 
in doing away with a sluggish circulation, and is of 
unusual value for the morbid or bilious. Boxing is 
the best exercise to give a command of the body and 
ofthe temper. Tae bicycle brings into special activity 
the muscles of the thigh, and otherwise affords a good 
means of exercise. Unless care, however, is taken, its 
use will tend to make one round-shouldered. Rowing 
is of chief advantage in developing the upper part of 
the chest. Every minister should, however, in case 
he is able, frequent the gy.nnasium, and use its 
apparatus. If heis not able, he may convert the doors 
and the chairs of his home into apparatus which will 
prove servicable. 

These physical exercises tend to train not only the 
muscles but also the whole nervous organization. 
Their results become wrought into the whole sys- 
tem. They fit the mixd as well as the body more 
thoroughly for whatever tasks are to be done. But 
with all these advantages the minister should always 
keep in mind the duty of occasionally breaking away 
entirely from his work and going back to nature. The 
influence of the woods, of the ocean, of the mountains, 
on the character, physical, intellectual, and spiritual, 
is of prime importance; and the minister the least 
of all professional men can afford to neglect it. 


DR. DIX ON THE PLACE OF WOMAN IN 
THE WORLD. 


NHE Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity Church 

in this city, has been delivering a course of Lent- 

en lectwres, on the ‘‘ Place of Woman in the World,’ 

which have excited so much interest that we present 

the views advanced substantially in Dr. Dix’s lan- 
guage : 

After a hurried but brcadly sketched view of the present 
upheavals and distractions inthe civil, social. and moral 
world, Dr. Dix found a basis for his remarks in the fun- 
damental and inevitable distinction between man and woman, 
and developed the necessity for a different training and cult- 
ure, reaching the conclusion that the same culture is not suf- 
ficient for both. He fortified his position with the text: 
‘In the beginning, God made them male and female.” 
Nature preserves these distinctions where there is no will to 
oppose. Where a will and an intelligence to maintain them 
involve choice, the possible syncretist must be helped by 
motives and restrained by laws. In human nature there are 
dstinctions. They are ‘‘one flesh” yet entirely diverse: a 
man has his piace, rights, work; a woman has hers. But 
this order they may trespass; therefore it has been enforced 
by rules and laws. God's voice has spoken plainly te that 
end, and syncretisru—the mixing up of incongruous thinge— 
has been visited in all ages by the sign of God's displeasure. 

What is woman’s place in the world? We cannot answer 
the question except by arking another: Why are there men 
and women? Revelation answers. Man was first made, and 
adds: ‘It isnot good for man to be alone.” Society is 
secured first. And the basis of society isthe home. What- 
ever the place of either, it is a place in the society organiza 
tion that we are considering, and the best expression of that 
is home. 

The place of men, the place of women, their duties, mis 
sions, rights and powers, ure dqgermined by their relation to 
society, and the design of their existence there. Thus con- 
sidered, is woman's place inferior? No. Some rude phi- 
losophers, encouraged by her own awful mistakes, have held 
that she is only a miserable shadow of man; but the bad 
escaped the taunt had she maintained ner own digaity. 
There can be no fair question of inferiority or superiority. 
In many ways and things women are immensely superior to 
men. Man's is the outer life, woman's the inner. Man's 
intellect is for speculation and invention; his work for his 
home is to secure its maintenance and defense; his duty as 
@ member of the commonwealth to assist in the main- 
tenance, advance, and defense of the State. ‘he woman's 
duty, as a member of the commonwealth, is to assist in the 
ordering, comforting, and beautiful adornment of the State. 

‘* The degradation of woman” is a favorite phrase in the 
mouths of the noisiest advocates of woman's rights, but they 
neglect to say that she owes her degradation to payanism, 
her restoration to Christianity, and that it is only by loyalty 
to Uhristianity that she can maintain her place of exaltation ; 
if there are signs of approaching degradation, they come of 
abandoning Christian defenses and going back t6 a system in 
which Christ is set at naught. 

There is no need to dwell upon the degradation of woman 
among the heathen. Concerning her no honorable thought 
existed. She was despised, and her thoughts, ideas, frame, 
held contemptible. Only in Israelitish institutions do we find 
preserved to some extent the primitive traditions ; but even 
here, partly under the working of natural passions, and partly 
under the affronts of God's will and the transgressions of bis 
will, woman became degraded, and the victim of every kind 
of wrong and injustice. Only in Israel had she some safe- 
guard and proteetion, and above all elee a great lingering 
hope like a day star; a promise of a better age. The remedy 
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equal to the great crisis was the incarnation of the Son of 
God. God sent forth bis Sou into the world born of a woman 
—not of a man. Henceforth the haughty oppressor should be 
found powerless, and rescue should reach the human race 
through the despised sex. 

All this is the more wonderful in its consecration of wo- 
manly traits and characteristics and converting them into 
means for the purification of the race, which is to be regen- 
erated through the medium of what men once despised as 
much as men despised: woman herself. And this process 
would have gone forward had not Satan and anti-Christian 
ideas opposed. As Christianity exalted woman, s0 apostasy 
from Christianity degrades and enslaves her in the bondage 
of a practical paganism. Her history should make woman 
passionately loyal to Christ and his church, for to him she 
owes everything she now enjoys. Woman wants, and is 
noisily seeking, a ‘‘ mission.” Here is one waiting for and 
inviting her; to help erring man into relations with 
Christ; for men are in many ways inferior to her : in their 
ind fference to religion, their dullness of apprehension in 
spiritual things. 

The sul ject of “‘ bigher education" for women has liter- 
ally been ‘‘agitated"’ by the public. What does the term 
mean? Higher than what? higher than whose? The term 
masks a sinister purpose, and covers a theory of woman's 
education against which [ enter a solemn protest. Those who 
advocate it demand an education for women on the same 
line with that of men; training them to think men’s thoughts 
and do men’s work. They make another demand, for co- 
edacation. That is, to educate both sexes in the same place, 
from the same book, by the same teachers; treating the 
girls as if they were boys; and it all falls directly in with 
popular schemes of female suffrage; in short, with the fan- 
aties who would practically abolish all distinctions between 
the sexes. Would thiselevate or degrade? Would it bless 


or curse ? 
The great question is, What is the state of life ? what the 


nature to be trained ? That teacher is a blunderer and em- 
piric who does not know the character of the creature he 
trains, and who does not understand and accept the consti- 
tutional differences that distinguish them. If God has 
given them distinct places and missions in the world, and to 
each distinct endowments for that plaee, he is a culpable sin- 
ner against God and man who would deal with them as if all 
this was not true. Thedifference between the sexes is ex- 
quisite and divinely ordered ; therefore the work of educa- 
tion demands a devout and religious recognition of the im 
passable distance between the sexes as fixed by God, and by 
spiritual and natural laws that cannot be broken with im- 
punity. On these grounds co-education jo mischievous. The 
sexes Ought not to be educated together. I: is radically 
wrong. ‘There are physical, and social, and domestic reasons 
against it. The man who would educate his boy and girl 
exactly alike isa fool. Equally good education they must 
have; but in the same way and-on the same principles 
and system as though the same future were before both? 
God ferbid. 

The only way to preserve the harmony of the sexes is to 
preserve throrghout the distinction made by God in the first 
and highest of all cavons of education. To take a woman out 
of her place, to train her among men and as a man, is to pro- 
dace an ot ject that must always repel, and can never attract. 
The light of a true woman-spirit and woman-soul is of im- 
mense value to us all, but when, by some absurd system of 
tcaining, the woman as God made her vanishes away, & loes 
has come to us and to the world never sufficiently to be de- 
plored. If by “higher education” you mean that women 
are to be taught and trained in the same way as men, we op- 
pose it as a folly andafraud. Butif you mean that women 
shall receive an education equally good, equally practical— 
to be taught as a woman to fulfill woman’s mission in a wo- 
man's place—then we say Amen with all our heart. 

Men once upon atime may have had romantic thoughts 
of women; there was honest chivalry in society, and women 
were approached with loyal devotion. But that was ‘‘ once 
upon atime.” It is mere flattery to talk of or to women in 
that way now. They want to come down from the pinnacle to 
the rough ways of life; to be fitiu strength and boldness to 
hold their own wherever they may be. Women have them- 
selves to blame for the chanf&e ; the follies and sins of women 
have brought contempt upon their name, and a blight upon 
their condition. 

The sins of women to-day are largely : lack of serious views 
of life; degradation of the idea of matrimony; deliberate 
determination of some married women to defeat the objects 
for which marriage was instituted ; tohave no real home: to 
avoid first the pains and next the cares and duties of mater- 
nity ; the habit, where a home exists, of neglecting it by epend- 
ing most of the time away from it ; growing indifference to 
the chief of all social abominations, divorce, and the tolera- 
tion of lax notions about it. 

In his fifth and last lecture Dr. Dix discusses at length and 
without reserve the dark subject of American divorces; e. g., 
one divorce to every fourteen marriages in Puritan Massa- 
chusetts ; one to every eight in Connecticut; a law in Maine 
allowing any judg. to grant adivorce in his discretion when- 
ever ‘‘ he deems it reasonable and proper, conducive to do- 
mestic harmony, and consistent with the peace and morality 
of society.” He traces this divorce system to the secular 
theory thatmarriage is a mere civil contract, due itself, in 
turn, to the secularization of society, and its divorce from 
God and his word. It is an outcome of Protestantism, of 
the habit of interpreting the Bible according to man’s private 
judgment, and is the dark stigma on Protcstant Christianity. 
It flagrantly violates the express command of Christ (Matt. 
xix., 6,9; Luke xvi., 18) and the law of the Holy Catholic 
Church, which recognizes but one sin as aground for di- 
vorce. Dr. Dix does not clearly enunciate a remedy, but 
implies a revisal of our present divorce laws, a return to the 
laws of the Church and the New Testament, and a public 
recognition of marriage as a church sacrament. 





The Home. 


HOW TO BEGIN HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN TWO PARTS.-—IL. 
By Marion Har.tanp. 


ETWEEN dining-room and kitchen are two 
doors, a passage five feet long: on the right of 
this, china shelves behind a sliding glass door, on the 
left, a blank wall. The kitchen looks out upon a neat 
back-yard. A couple of stationary tubs are one flank 
of a sink, a copper boiler the other. Under it is a pot- 
an¢-kettle closet. The modern improvements are 
picked into the smallest possible space consistent with 
availableness. The floor is painted ; the range shining 
clean. Two tadles and three wooden cbhairs—one of 
them a low rocker—compose the movahle furniture. 
‘* A trifle cheerless,” Joan admits, blithely; ‘‘ but 
when the fire is lighted it will look d fferent. Here is 
my mixing room!” opening the door «f communica- 
tion with the smal] apartment cut off from the back 
hall. ° 

A table is set against the solitary window. Before 
this a rug knitted of woolen strips, warm, thick, and 
serviceable, lies on the painted floor. A broad ledge 
runs along one side of the room. Under it are a cover- 
ed flour barrel, above which a square section of the 
ledge is hinged like a trap-door. Several wooden 
buckets for holding sugar and other dry groceries are 
ranged in a line with the barre]. From a row of nails 
over the shelf depend egg-beater, spoons—iron, wire, 
and woodeu—toasting-fork, cake-turner, and a dczen 
other light implements. Bright tinware ard kitchen- 
crockery are in neat array on the shelf, with pastry 
board, chopping- and bread-trays, etc. 

If Joan was content in the dining-room, she is ju- 
bilant here. 

“The dearest, jolliest, most fascinating little 
nook !”’ she avers, perching herself on the corner of 
the table while she enumerates its charms. ‘‘In 
winter it can be warmed by opening the door. In 
summer the kitchen door will be shut while I am busy 
in here ; that leading into the hall, and the window, be 
opened. There need be no litter of materials in the 
kitchen, and on washing day, when I must run down 
to toss up something nice for dinner, I shall not be 
suffocated by soapy steam. In this corner I hope to 
be queen. Mamma says no servant would keep it 
as orderly as I would; that most young housekeepers 
make the mistake of expecting such work from hire- 
lings as they would do themselves. She told me to 
be careful always to wash the bowls, spoons, eic., that 
I have used, and put them back in their places; to 
brush up the floor and wipe the table clean when I 
have finished my work. She thinks one reason so 
many servants dislike to have the ‘‘mistress” in the 
kitchen is that she makes so much clearing up for 
them. She isa hindrance rather thanahelp. ‘Our 
girl” enters upon her duties to-morrow. She is young, 
and will- need training, but mamma says I ought to be 
able to do that, and it will be better avd pleasanter for 
me to lead and instruct from the beginning than to be 
tutored by an elderly woman who is ‘set’ in her way. 
That mother of mine is a wonderfully wise woman!” 

‘*She has a marvelously sensible daughter,” rejoins 
the three-month-old bridegroom, following her up the 
stairs. 

If he had been told that he would find the parlors 
laid with ingrain carpets, his pride as a home-owner 
and his taste would have revolted together. Yet such 
is the fact. The figureless fabric here is a rich, tawny 
tint, like that of a bed of woodland moss on which 
successive frosts have fallen gently. Joan terms it 
‘‘dark old-gold,” and it is relieved by a border of 
shaded olive and scarlet. The hall is carpeted to 
match, as is the mere closet above the mixing room, 
dignified by the title of ‘‘library.” 

The walls throughout the house are “ hard-finish.” 

‘*We had to put up with it in the other stories,” rep- 
resents the italical little manager, ‘‘ but I made a stand 
here, and talked the landlord into agreeing to puta 
cheap paper on the walls. He named the price he was 
willing to give and graciously permitted me to choose 
the pattern. With five of the eight dollars I had 
saved (from the sixty I had allowed for the dining. 
room) added to his limit, I bought from James C. Mun- 
roe, 179 Devonshire Street, Boston—don’t laugh—‘in- 
grain paper’ for these three rooms and the entry. It 
comes in plain colors and has double the weight of 
ordinary wall-paper. Is not this creamy-brown, or 
brownish-cream, a luxury to the eye? And it har- 
monizes perfectly with the carpet, without having a 
touch of the metallic yellow se trying to the com- 
pexion.” 

A hat-rack with a small mirror set in it is hung in 
the hall; a spindle-legged table that was Joan’s grand- 
mother’s beneath it; a bracket covered with birch- 
bark, on which is painted a thorny bough encrusted 
with lichens, is fastened on the wall between the 





front and back parlor doors. A gray trail of Spanish 
moss fleats from it; upon it a benevolently-complacent 
owl stands guard, a crotched branch interwoven by a 
vireo’s nest projects upward. Half-drawn portieres of 
Turkey-red cotton hang in the parlor doors. They 
are lined with cream-colored silesis, and bands of 
olive-and-scarlet cretonne are laid near the top and 
bottom. Similar hangings drape the parlor windows, 
front and back. 

“The lining tempers the red glare, and makes a 
cheap material look like one that cost twice as much,” 
reports Joan. ‘‘ When a room is properly papered, 
curtained, and carpeted, it may be said to be three- 
quarters furnished. I have long considered a parlor 
sofa acumbrous monument to popular prejudice. I 
could write an essay upon ‘The Sofa’ longer than 
Cowper’s poem. It is expensive, clumsy, and as in- 
convenient in a small room as an elephant in a borse’s 
stall. Etiquette forbids men to seat themselves upon 
it while lad es occupy chairs; yet the youth of the 
present day delights to establish bimself thereupon. 
People ought not to lounge in reception and drawing- 
rooms. What is needed there is encouragement to con- 
versation. As a seat, the sofa is like the glutton’s 
turkey—‘ inconvenient; being too mucb for two and 
not erough for three.’ Here are my substitutes for 
the costly monster.” 

She shows two wicker chairs, painted black and 
lightly gilded, which she has cushioned in the seats 
and padded at the backs; also three reception chairs, 
black-and-gilt, the rush bottoms painted in stripes of 
white and scarlet. A Japanese stand and an ebonized 
cabinet were wedding presents, as were three fine en- 
graviogs. Around table is draped with acloth em- 
broidered by another friend. There is an easy-chair 
upholstered in raw silk, old-gold and black ; a bamboo 
easel (price $5) supports the largest of the engravings; 
a pale blue scarf of soft woolen stuff breaks the sharp- 
ness of one corner. Pale blue is repeated in a silken 
banner screen and atrophy of Japanese fans. Ona one 
end of the mantel is a clock; a cluster of thistle halls, 
white and fluffy are suspended by a scarlet cord from 
agas bracket. Various pretty trifles, such as girls 
delight in and gather to themselves by unconscious 
attraction, are arranged on stands and mantel. A few 
choice books, the kind that suggest thought and dis- 
cussion, rest on the table; several unframed photo- 
graphs help to cover and ornament the walls. A foot- 
cushion, pale blue appliqué with scarlet, lies before 
the easy chair; a square ottoman, stuffed to match the 
latter, is at the corner of the hearth. 

‘*Home manufacture,” Joan remarks. ‘‘ Except the 
turned legs.” 

In the doorway connecting the parlors is a curtain 
that Darby examines curiously. 

‘* Odd and oriental,” is his comment. 

‘* Made of silk strips—cast-off ribbons and the like 
—sewed together as our grandmothers joined rags for 
carpets, and woven into magnificence by John Ryan, 
83 Bowery!” he is informed. ‘‘ You will see the same 
in the door between the library and this ’—passing 
into the back room. ‘I call this our retreat, the 
heart of the home, your bower of repose! It 1s where 
you and | are to live and learn what home is! I con- 
sider it my chef d'euvre.” 

She would say ‘‘the key-note,” if she had ever heard 
the anecdote with which our former paper began. She 
made a mental sketch of it, first of all, in entering 
upon her work of love, and has wrought the rest up 
to it.- Darby puts out his arm to draw her closer to 
him as the reposeful hush, the heart-comfort of the 
place, steal into his soul. 

There is a lounge here. Joan had it made to order— 
half as wide again as the conventional pattern, with a 
long, easy slope at the head, and with no back—then 
covered it with cretoune; old-gold and black picked 
out with scarlet. Pillows of turkey-red heap it into 
luxuriousness. A folded afghan falls over the head 
slope. There is a twist of red drapery about the frame 
of the portrait of Darby’s mother over the mantel, a 
plume of pampas grass behind it. Screens of trellised 
ivy hide the view of the clothes-yard. A Shaker rocker 
is set near a basket work-stand. An ancient arm-chair, 
an heirloom, has been stuffed into plumpness and com- 
fort, and covered with cretonne like that on the lounge. 
At the left elbow is a round table. The sweeping 
cloth repeats the tint of the wall-paper and is finished 
at the edges with deep scallops embroidered with 
scarlet silk. A student’s lamp—the porcelain shade 
of softest, most grateful green—a foot-rest in suggest- 
ive proximity to the chair, two or three magazines, a 
paper-weight, even this morning’s newspaper, show 
without need of spoken hint where the tired master is 
to be most completely and happily at home. No two 
chairs in this apartment are alike. Most are low—all are 
comfortable. 

“*T picked them up at odd times and places, and made 
a frolic of rigging them out,” says Joan. 

She is no artist, but she is thankful for the measure 
of taste and skill that has enabled her to prepare the 
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charcoal sketches Darby greets as old friends. 
goes to help make home !” 

The library bookcases are breast high, and stocked 
with her books and her husbaud’s. The shelves, like 
those below stairs; are of polished yellow pine, and 
edged with notched strips of red morocco. Joan 
tacked them on with brass-headed nails, and fastened 
down with the same the red baize on the topmost shelf. 
On this are three plaster casts. A baize-covered table, 
and an office chair, a study lamp, inkstand, portfolio, 
and blotting-book, testify that work and not leisure is 
to bear rule here. A curtain of olive felt, banded with 
scarlet, shades the one window. 

The bedroom floors are stained, and rugs of the in- 
valuable ingrain are laid down. In the guest-chamber 
are muslin curtains; in Joan’s own, cretonne. The 
floor of the bath-room is covered with linoleum. There 
is abundant store of sheets, and towels, and white 
counterpanes, clean, warm blankets, and no comfort- 
ables or bedquilts, if we except a duvet, or couvre-pied, 
thrown across the foot of each bed. The furniture is of 
inexpensive native woods: in one room ash, inthe other 
poplar. In the servant’s chamber are an iron hed- 
stead, a good bureau, washstand, and rocking-ehair. 

In neither of the second-story bedrooms are there 
many ornaments. Mamma’s pupil sensibly reasons 
that the dust of sleeping apartments should be dis- 
lodged and expelled every day ; that china figures, and 
vases, picture frames, and plaques, and dried grasses, 
and Japanese umbrellas collect flying particles which 
Professor Tyndall warns us contain embryotic bac- 
teria. If undisturbed they breed evil to human lives, 
and to get rid of so many myriads requires more time 
than our Joan can spare. 

Thoroughness and consistency are the leaven of 
good housewifery as of stable character. To unite 
taste and true economy; to be content when the re- 
‘sult reached is comfort and prettiness, with no incou- 
grous streakings of splendor; to sound a key-note that 
shall bring the whole composition wihin the easy 
compass of those who are to conduct it—this is to 
make the true best of one’sself and the means at her 
disposal ; to be honeet and ingrain throughout. 


**Tt aly 








THE MOTHER QUESTION AGAIN. 
A MOTHER'S VIEW. 


a mother of three daughters and two sons, all 

» but one grown up, and ready to fly away to 

homes of their own and to college, wish to say one 

word of comfort and advice to the sorrowing mothers 
whu have written in The Christian Union. 

In the firs. place, try to be as far as possible what 
you wish your children to be. Your ideal should be so 
high that you yourself can probably never attain it; 
but where you fail you can help your children. To 
reach this, you will need to practice close communion 
with God. You must not only pray much, but wait 
quietly and patieatly for light from him. When one is 
watching for it, it is wonderfui how it comes. Some- 
times in reading the Bible, or some book or paper, or 
in conversation with a friend, or often in the quietness 
and stillness of your own heart, a new thought darts 
in that suddenly iilumines all your darkness. 

Next, be patient and loving, and make your home, 
your surroundings, yourself, as pretty and pleasing as 
possible. A single flower gives a festive appearance 
to your dress—a carnation saved for your boy’s button- 
hole makes him happy ; a wood fire lit on. the hearth 
just before the children come in from scaool gives 
them a welcome; a pleasant s'ory saved for them, an 
article in the paper on some subject they are interesteu 
in, or that you want them to be interested in, poiuted 
out to them, gives you something to ialk of together. 

Do not let life be dull for them. Let the mother 
bring objects of interest tothem. She can do it by 
looking about a little at home or abroad. 

Make your room so cozy and pleasant that they love 
to come and sit there, ard be always ready to receive 
and sympathize with them in their confidences. 

Never send the chidren away when they want a 
good talk, no matter how much you had rather sit and 
talk or read with your husband, or your friends who 
are visiting you. 

When you have the confidence of your children you 
are all right; but you must take as great pains to win 
it as you do that of your friend. 

Of course from the first a mother must require im- 
plicit obedience; but as the children grow older the 
must do it in such a way that they understand why she 
demands it, and if ‘hey cannot understand it she must 
ask it as a favor. Very often the child will come after- 
wards and say: ‘‘Mamma, you were right; I see it 
now, but at the time I could not bear to do what you 
wanted.” Now is the time for mutual congratulations. 

Let your children also share in your troubles and 
anxieties: in your economies, in the bills that still re- 
main the first of March unpaid, in your efforts to have 
20 more bills, in your cares for each other’s health and 





habits, in your love for the father and your desire to 
help him, and in so far as possible your religious life. 
And here do not expect too much from the young wh» 
have not yet learned to feel their need of help from a 
Higher Power. Fr alittle while you stand to them as 
God does to you; give to them what he gives to 
you, and gradually lead them to lean on him also. 

Bring pleasant people to your home; let the children 
hear their conversation and join with them modestly. 
The best minds always like to talk with young peo- 
ple, and if they have been made the companions of 
their parents they will not be shy with older people. 

As for reading,and keeping abreast with the children, 
it will not be very hard for one who reads and writes 
for The Christian Union to do that. In these days of 
magazines, reviews, philosophical novels, condensed 
histories, and sciences, it is hard not to read too much 
and ‘too generally, but whatever you read and enjoy 
let the children share it with you. 

There is one time in a young person’s life when ev- 
ery mother must have great patience, and wisdom, and 
love. She goes through it with each child when it is 
from twelve to fixteen or seventeen years old. In 
those years the child is going through a great change, 
mental, moral, and physical. It is no longer a petted 
little creature, confiding in its parents and believing 
them to be all wise and good. Its eyes are opening ; 
it sees great faults, alas! in its mother. It is disap- 
pointed and wretched; it wants its own way; it can- 
not have it, and it rebels and grumbles and broods 
over its wrong, and makes itself intensely disagree- 
able. It has net learned to go to God; it thinks its 
own companions are its best guides, and that it knows 
more than its mother, but it is not happy. Then is 
the time for a wise letting alone, for great patience and 
love, forincreased cheerfulness and trust, and, if an 
opportunity occurs, for a little explanation of the 
trouble, for encouragement and for hope in the fu- 
ture. 

Sometimes this state of things lasts for years, and 
the mother many a night goes to bed in tears, in de- 
spair, and can only pray to God to guard her child, 
aud do for him what she cannot. At such atime do 
not send the child away from home to be influenced by 
strangers who do not love it, and cannot bear with it 
as youdo. Govern yourself then at that time more 
than her, and do not despair. 

Let the child see your hope and love, and gradually 
it will emerge inte a loving, sensible, grateful man or 
woman, and you will have your reward. 

A Constant Reaper oF THe Curistian Union. 


AN OLD MAID'S VIEW. 

Ichabod sat toasting his feet before the grate the 
cther evening with The Christ an Union in his hand, 
to all appearances as deeply absorbed in its columns 
as his wife in her meditations. 

It was an unusual thing to see her hands unoccupied, 
but now they lay idly in her lap while the irrepres- 
sible stocking-heels gaped their eloquent—if not ele- 
gant—appeals under her introspective gaze. 

A long-drawn sigh that seemed tocome from the very 
depths aroused her sympathetic husband, and lock- 
ing over his paper and his spectacles he inquired 
‘* What's the matter, mamma?” A hesitating ‘* Noth- 
ing,” was the response, but Ichabod noticed the quiv- 
ering lip and dejected air gave denial to her answer, 
and pressed hisinquiry. ‘‘ Well, Ichabod, I was wonder- 
ing whether our Doily would ever appreciate what we 
have done and are doing for her, and would ever 
make the return forthe outlay of time, money, and 
self-denial we have lavished upon her. Will she ever 
see that cares and anxieties are weighing us down, 
making us old before our time, or be willing to prac- 
tice even the smallest economies for our sakes such as 
have become second nature to us on her account?” 

Ichabod looked at the faded cheeks, the silver 
threads shining here and there ‘‘among the gold,” the 
toil-worn hands, and in quick review there passed. be- 
fore his mental vision the bright, cheery girl, with 
peachy skin and loving ways, he had led to the ‘altar 
twenty years before. He remembered, too, the devo- 
tion to her family ; her total self-abnegation, and re- 
nunciation of so much that had been delightful to her; 
how she had taken up one after another of life’s bur- 
dens, love making them ligh'; the toilsome days, and 
wakeful nights during the intervening years, and 
thought within himself—Truly the best love is poor 
in comparison, and no return can be too much for 
such patient uncomplaining service. ‘‘My dear,” 
says Ichabod, ‘‘I am afraid Dolly will never under- 
stand until it is too late.” 

In a few moments, from the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union which he held in his hands, he read aloud 
**From Real Life.” I am the spinster sister in the 
family, and am expected to keep silence unless some 
one intimates that my opinions would be of value, 
which doesn’t often occur. Nevertheless I see a great 
dea], and have views of my own that would be both 
useless and unwise to express, but this matter had not 





then presented itself to me for the first time. I had 
often tried to open Dolly’s eyes to these very facts. 
She was a lovable girl in many ways, but had lived in 
the sunshine of her parents’ love, absorbing it as un- 
consciously as do flowers the light and dew; 80 ac- 
customed to their indulgence of her most trifling 
wishes that she had become selfish without know- 
ing it. 

“Yes,” I thought, as Ichabod read on, ‘‘that is every 
word treth; more beautifully and forcibly expressed 
than I could have done, but every day I feel its force.” 

Turning over “The Interior,” with which I had ap- 
peared to make myself absent in spirit though present 
in the body, my eyes fell upon ‘* Mothers from a Social 
Standpoint.” Ah, I can see from this that these 
mothers are not rarities by any means. And this re- 
called to me **The Point of View” I had lately read 
in the December number of ‘‘The Century.” Miss 
Sturdy, of Newport, writing to Mrs. Draper in Flor- 
ence says, ‘‘ There is nothiog in America but young 
people; they are eating us up. The girls are con- 
sidered of more importance than the boys.” 

The subjection of parents to children is becoming a 
crying sin of the age, widespread as America, and as 
certain to work ruin and destroy peace in the homes 
of the present and the next generation as other more 
apparent blemishes in domestic life. In ‘‘ Mothers 
from a Social Standpoint,” one lady excuses the 
mother of Helen and Julia for her loss of individual- 
ity, upon the plea that ‘‘it is so easy for mothers to 
make sacrifices for their children.” Doubtless it is, 
up to acertain time. Through the weakness and de- 
pendence of childhood no mother counts any sacrifice 
a trial, but she has a right to expect her devotion to 
prove aninvestment which shall lring her a rich re- 
ward. But Iam sure from my observation and the op- 
portunities which I have had for gathering the truth, 
that where one daughter makes even an approach to 
an ad« quate return, there are a hundred who do not. 

I am sure after the time I speak of it is not an 
easy matter for the mother to make all the sacrifices. 
Such thoughtless remarks as ‘‘ Mother doesn’t care 
for this or that,” ‘‘ Mother is happier in the kitchen,” 
are as unjust as heartless. Mother is so accustomed 
to concealing the smart under an unflinching exterior, 
little do the daughters kuow the wounded feelings 
beneath. 

There are scars from these thoughtless arrows in the 
heart *‘ pierced through with many sorrows,” graves 
of buried hopes with tears for their head-stones, and 
ashes of ‘unrealized expectations, all lying deeply 
buried from human eye but none the less a weighty 
load. 

Parents are not so tender with their sons. They do 
not expect to shield them from every rough wind, nor 
humor every caprice. But these sons must all marry 
somebody’s daughters. What wives are we raising for 
help-meets? But the daughters are not wholly to 
blame. 

How I wish I had the pen of an Emerson, the 
philosophy of Spencer, the eloquence of Ingersoll, and 
the strength of Hercules! I would blow a blast that 
would make Gabriel turn pale with envy. 

I would uneettle and overthrow these false views of 
tbe parents of the present day. Stripped of all senti- 
ment, mistaken kindness would present itself ‘‘a 
monster of bideous mein.” Where are we drifting? 
Is it not time we were making a change, and in place 
of the ornamental, cultured, esthetic creatures of to- 
day we sbould encourage and develop in connection 
with these the sterner amd more useful qualities which 
make the grand useful woman with unbounded 
capacities for good. Her power for the redemption 
and salvation of a world lying in wickedness would 
be second only to her Creator’s. 

The lily with its frail beauty and slender drooping 
stem arouses a feeling of compassion mingled with 
our admiration ; the dahlia and poppy are gorgeous, 
but suggestive of hot-houses and artificial culture ; but 
the daisy and sweet mignonette are hardy, fragrant, 
and unobtrusive. May they be typical of ‘the com- 
ing girl.” E. M. T. 





A DAUGHTER'S VIEW. 

Having read in your issues of February 1st and Feb- 
ruary 15th the articles ‘ From Ral L'f»,” and being 
much interested therein, may I say afew words, asa 
daughter between whom ard her mother the relation 
has been not what it ought to have been. 

Those daughters suffer, too; more or less uncon- 
sciously to themselves, it may be, and perhaps entirely 
unconsciously to those mothers. Even that ‘‘hard- 
hearted, ungrateful daughter” feels a sorrow, an in- 
completeness, a lack in the mother love, as evinced 
by her unkind, irreverent exclamation. 

To me this has been the bitterest sorrow of miy life ; 
keenly conscious of the sacred ard holy relation which 
ought to exist between mother and daughter, feeling 
the void, yet seeing no possible way to fill it, I have 
lived thus far under the shadow of a leaden cloud, the 
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weight and pressure of which has seemed at times 
insupportable. From a child up I have wondered why 
this state of things was allowed by the Father above. 
I now see that I may have received a discipline attain- 
able in no other way. Perhaps I may be better able 
to help others. But this is not to the point. 

What does or can the little child or young girl know 
of her mother’s sacrifice for her, if she is not full of 
the knowledge of the mother-love? Ata mature age 
I have not the slightest doubt of my mother’s love for 
me, while I know she almost made herself a slave, as 
I have often heard hersay. But time has been when 
I doubted if she loved me at all. I cannot remember 
when she ever took me in her arms and fondled me, or 
said, ‘‘ Mamma loves her darling.” I know now that 
she was a tired, over-worked mother, with little or, as 
she thought, no time to caress her children. But 
ought not a motner to make her children assured of her 
love? Cannot she make them tv see that her toil is 
for them in such a manner that they will love her the 
more, even if she is overworked and tired? My own 
experience in this sad matter is not solitary. I know 
two ladies—mother and daughter—of great refinement 
and culture ; the mother, a talented writer of sweet 
devotional hymns. The relation hetween the two I 
have been deeply interested to observe; and have 
noticed, painfully, facts which to a person of unlike 
experience would have passed unnoticed. This same 
daughter said to me (apologetically for holding and 
caressing her own children much—not very much) that 
she had determined that her children should know 
that she loved them, that the hunger for expressed 
mother love which she had felt should be unknown 
to them ; for she could not remember that her mother 
ever caressed her. 

T have heard a mother say, in excuse for not caress- 
ing and kissing her children, that she did not believe 
in kissing them, then turning about and scolding them 
alittle later. I thought to myself, ‘‘ Neither do L” 
Od the wretched sin of scolding! Supposing it were 
neccssary, though, to scold, might not the remembranee 
of previous kisses and caresses take off the keen, bitter 
edge of the scolding ? which alwys either makesa 
child dogged and perverse or else grieves the little heart 
to untold sorrow. 

I have heard my mother complain that her children 
did not love her. I have heard her quote King Lear : 
** O sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child.” 
Have heard her wonder why such was her lot. She 
**never dreamed that such sorrows would be hers, for 

she was always dutiful to her parents!” 

Hearing it all made me feel thankless, and hard, and 
bitter. Which feelings, thoughI knew to be wrong, I 
could scarcely withstand, for I felt wronged though I 
could not have explained my feelings then. My mother 
never Creamed of the desperate thoughts I used to be 
driven to because I feli unloved; I used to meditate 
drowning myself, or leaving home, running away. As 
I look back, I feel that naught save the grace of God 
restrained me. I cannot remember that my mother—a 
Christian—ever took me aside and prayed for and with 
me, except once, when a child, on retiring I asked her 
to. Yet a friend, who knew my mother well, once 
said to me, ‘‘ You have one of the best of mothers!” 
Even after I became a Christian our relation was not 
righted, and I do not know that it ever can be wholly. 
As I grew older I saw wherein my mother had made 
mistakes end brought the sorrow upon herself—al- 
most wholly, as I cordially believe, looking at it in the 
calm light of mature years, after a separation and ab- 
sence in a foreign land for long years. I pitied her, 
for I saw how wretched she was; then I loved her, but 
with a love so different from the ideal love between 
mother and daughter. Now that she is old I tenderly 
want to make her happy. But what can make up for 
the great lack there has been in the lives of both of 
us ! 

It may be I have not represented the case of auy 
others, for of course the circumstances of no two are 
alike; but my experience and observation convince 
me that the relation between many and manya mother 
and daughter is not what it should be. 

Lhope, dear Christian Uaion, that you can do some- 
thing to save others the suffering which these mothers 
—my mother—I—have borne. 

I have not told the half of what mig be told, but 
please bear with me for saying s0 much. JI, too, must 
withhold my name, forI have revealed one of my 
heart secrets, of the existence of which almost none 
of my most intimate friends even have the faintest 
idea. More than this, I would not add a pang to the 
heart of my mother, who should she see this would 
then recognize her own sorrow. A Daveursr. 


ANOTHER DAUGHTER'S VIEW. 

I am a woman standing in middle life, full of life, 
full of hope, rich in friends, eager for service, and 
busy as a woman can well be. I havea faith no 
amount of skeptical so-called philesophy, or, worse 
still, traitorous Christians can disturb. I have a joy 





in God that no earthly sorrow or loss can destroy ; and 
I speak kuowing to the depths what earthly loss and 
sorrow are. In all the world to-day I doubt if you 
will find a happier woman than I am; happy, too, 
with a happiness that can never be shaken while God 
exists, and happy beyond expression in the fact that, 
next to Jesus Christ, all that J am, or ever shall be, or 
have, worth being or having, I owe to my mother’s 
love and to her life. It is not fitting that 1 should go 
into detail as to the events of that life. Some of the facts 
in her history lam too proud of, and too just to, to pass 
over lightly, and I allude to them all the more gladly 
because ] think they he)p to provethat some things that 
are often considered essential to a mother’s abiding 
influence are not essential. My mother was always, 
at least from her early married life, poor.* She could 
do very little—few less—for her children, to meet the 
requirements of fashion even in those days of forly 
years ago, or to give us any luxuries; and yet we never 
thought of ourselves as poor, or envied others who 
had wealth and luxury. We were happy at home, 
rich in hope, and in things money never buys. She 
was never in the modern sense, nor in any technical 
sense, educated, and yet it would have been impossible 
for the most cultured man or woman to have met her 
without reverencing and admiring her, without feeling 
that she was a lady in every thought and act, without 
feeling that her intellect was as rare as her heart was 
warm. She had ‘‘graduated” into, not owt of the 
school of Christ, and simple and entire as her faith in 
him was, she felt that the Christian who was afraid of 
science in any form did not fully and worthily be- 
lieve in God. She kept pace with the age. She could 
never have been ‘‘left behind,” least cf all by her own 
children. 

In spite of her poverty it was impossible for any 
one, rich or poor, to know her without being in- 
spired and helped by her. She was true enough, and 
strong enough, to care nothing for the accidents of 
position or wealth, and she loved or pitied rich and 
poor alike for their own deserts and needs; and, 
strange as it may seem, some of those for whom she 
did most, and who loved her best, were those whom 
some in her station would have passed their days in 
envying or aping. She did neither. To the poor she 
was always an angel of help and inspiration. I have 
said she was unedticated, according to modern stand- 
ards, but she loved knowledge passionately. Her ideas 
of wisdom and knowledge were very high, and, an 
enthusiastic reader—even when the time for reading 
was taken from her sleep—although she never neg- 
lected a duty she kept pace with history and science. 
But much as these traits made her to us, something in 
her transcended her intellect and surpassed the 
natural charms that at first made us love her. She had 
a divine ideal always before ber, and the influence of 
tnat in her character gave her her undying influence 
over us, She has been in the grave for many years, 
and of course many deep joys, mapy severe sorrows, 
and many new problems in life, personal and general, 
have come to me since I saw her, but every day I live 
her influence over me grows stronger and dearer; and 
if in my day I do anything at all in the Master’s service 
it will be because she gave me the inspiration to it by 
her daily life of loving, brave, Christlike self-denial. 
Few ef all the mothers who read these articles have a 
more unpromising field than she had. We were poor, 
asl have said, and our prospects were very dark. 
With one exception, a boy who was just like her, we 
were not agreeable children to any one butto her, and I 
guess it required some faith even for her maternal eyes 
to see much of promise in us. She had little help 
from my father, for his theory of family government 
was one of repression and of unquestioning obedience, 
but she lived the life 1 have so poorly sketched, ques- 
tioned nothing of what she was winving, remembering 
only the ever-abounding love of Christ, und uncon- 
sciouely by her own life making him such a reality to 
us that whatever else we might lack, or whatever else 
later might pass away from us, the fact that Christ was 
a living power never could pass from our hearts. 


It has always been easy for me to believe in Jesus, 


for I have known one so akin to him that I could not 
doubt that he still lived. More than this, no life of 
unselfish, noble, brave devotion to trutb, or to mortal 
service, in other man or woman has ever seemed 
strange to me, because I have known one woman, and 
a deeply-tried and almost empty-handed woman, to 
whom no other way of liviog was possible. 
If it were possible for me to go back and 
scan earth before my own birth, and select from all 
tre homes and stations in life just the one where my 
own life should begin, I should, without hesitation, 
say to the Angel of Life, ‘‘ Il have no choice what- 
ever where 1 go, provided only you send me to the 
same mother and give her the same old power over 
me.” And yet that would mean that I should be 
born poor again, for only as a poor mother’s child 
could I have learned what J have of the depth and 
power of a mother’s love. I,know to the uttermost the 





depths and the heights of a mother’s love, and what 
such mothers win for their children, and I want to 
say just one word of practical cheer to those discour- 
aged mothers who are conning these letters, and your 
words: Give as full-heartedly as you can; give to your 
children just as God has given to you; give them 
allthe aid you can that so they may become what 
you desire them to be; but see that your ideal is a 
high one. Bv all your own living, by all your lov- 
ing, make it impossible for them ever to forget that, 
loving them with all your heart, you yet love God, and 
truth, and unselfish holiness, better than them, and 
better than yourself. Make your daily life—poor or 
rich it matters not—such an illustration of Jesus 


Christ’s life that nothing of sophistry, of sin, of sorrow, 


of earthly glitter or earthly darkness shall ever come 
between your almost divine influence and their grateful 
hearts. 

Live so that your memory, your abiding love, shall 
be the strongest, the sweetest blessing, the most 
valued inheritance which earth can ever bring them. 
Every mother may dothis. Thank God that not a few 
have done it. The great question for us, the mothers 
of to-day, is, ‘‘ Are we doing it?” 

Let us ask ourselves this question, rather than what 
we shall receive. God arranges the harvests. We need 
care only for the sowing. ‘‘ Coming again bringing 
our sheaves with us,” I believe in, with all my 
heart; and well I may, remembering my own mother, 
and her exceeding great reward in what she was 
made to those sbe loved so much and served so well. 

A DavuGuter. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receivs questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column. } 


Can you inform me who is the author of, and where to be found 
the familiar quotation: ‘* The mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
they grind exceeding sure.” H. 8S. B. 

The earliest trace of this aphorism in this form is in the 
writings of Frederick Von Logan. a distinguished epigram- 
matic and satirical poet «f Germany, who was born in 1604. 
It bas become familiar to us by means of Longfeliow’s trans- 
lation, which reads: 

Thongh the mills of God grind slowly they grind exceeding small ; 
Thongh with patience he stands waiting with exactness grinds he all. 
It is probably derived from the Greek. 


The poem beginning, 
“1 know not if or dark or bright 
Shall be my lot,”’ 
was written by Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury, who ws 
born in London, Oct. 7, 1810, and died Aug. 13, 1871. He 
published a number of poems and sacred lyrics, but is more 
especially noted for his Biblical criticism, his ‘‘Greek New 
Testament with Notes” being a standard commentary. The 
poem will be found on another page. 





Please inform me which of the following is the proper way to ad- 
dreas a letter to a clergyman who is in charge of a congregation, and 
is a doctor of divinity? Say his name is John Brown: 

1. Rev. John Brown, D.D. 

2. Rev. Dr. John Brown. 

3. Tne Rev. John Brown, D.D. (Which was insisted on by the 
late W. C. Bryant.) INQUIRER, 

The latter is the best usage, and the first is preferable to 
the second. 


SUBSCRIBER.—The following is a nearly literal translation 
of the inscription upon your old plate. It appears to be of 
the nature of agrace after meat: ‘‘ Now being satiefied, 
come let “us thank God for the food, and all pray that he, 
for the future, grant us his guidance, and new bis blessing. 
Amen.” The poem you ask for, called ‘The Absent- 
Minded Man,” beginning ‘‘’Twas a wintry night, and the 
earth was white,” etc., we do not find. 


Constant READER.—Paper wash-basins may be obtained 
at any good house-fuinishing store in large cities, and could 
easily be obtained for you by smaller dealers. We have 
found them in av ordinary country store in a village. 


Some lady asks how she can ‘‘ keep roses jn her conserva- 
tory.” If she would enrich the earth frequently she would 
find her roses would prosper as well as other plants. Liquid 
manure is the best of anything. SUBSERIBER. 


Our Young Folks. 


QUEER PEOPLE NEXT DOOR. . 
By Ottve THORNE. 


EXT door to my house in the country lives a 

family with many curious ways. There is no 
papa, that I can see, and mamma herself does not live 
at home, though she worked very hard to make it in 
the safest and most comfortable way. 

The truth is, and that’s one of the queerest things 
about it, nobody lives there except a great many 
babies, each one locked into a room alone, with food 
enough to last till itis big enough to take care of 
itself. They’re nice quiet babies, and they like it. 
They never, never cry, but just eat and grow as fast 
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as they can, till the food is gone, and they are full- 
grown, and then they wrap themselves up in a sort of 
silk quilt and go to sleep for a while. 

Let me tell you about the strange mother, and how 
she built her own house beside the country road. 
She’s a graceful and pretty little mamma, dressed in 
violet blue, with bands of yellow trimming; but nice 
as she looks, and careful as she is of her babies, she is 
rather a savage little creature, and always carries a 
sharp dagger which she is apt to thrust into any one who 
disturbs her. Perhaps you have seen her, or some of 
her family, for she has scveral cousins; they have a 
long, high-sounding name which I will not try to tell 
you; her common name will do for us; it is Mrs. 
Sandwasp. 

When she was ready to build her house she looked 
about till she found a sunny bank of soft, sandy eartr, 
and there she went to work with all her strength. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t say ‘‘ build” her house, since she 
does not exactly build—she digs. A quiet, dark 
nursery underground is what she wants for her babies, 
and that she quickly made with her own sharp jaws, 
though that seems to usa curious set of tools to dig 
witb. 

When she had finished a cozy, oval-shaped room, 
ready for a wasp baby, she laid the little fellow in its 
new home, all snugly wrapped up in its own egg-shell. 
Then she shut the door very carefully by piling tiny 
bits of stone and sand before it; because, you must 
know, Mamma Sandwasp has a neighbor, Mrs. Ruby- 
tail, who, though much more elegant in her dress 
than the Sandwasp family, is too lazy, I’m sorry to 
say, to make herself a house. 

Still, like other careless people, she wants her babies 
to have a comfortable home, and she admires the 
house Mrs. Sandwasp makes. So she is always look- 
ing around, and if she can find a door open she is sure 
to go in and hide one of her own babies in the house. 
When Mamma Sandwasp comes home in a hurry she 
does not notice it, but puts the food in, and when the 
baby Rubytail begins to eat, it first of all devours its 
room-mate ard then the food provided by ils mamma, 
like a greedy thing, as it is. It is to keep this thief 
baby out of her house that Mrs. Sandwasp so carc- 
fully shuts the door, while she goes away after food 
for the baby. 

Now, here’s another queer thing: mamma herself 
eats only honey and the sap of trees, but she knows 
very well that such delicate food will not do for a 
growing wasp baby, so she provided meat; and the 
way she managed to have the meat keep fresh and 
good, and yet not be lively enough to run away, or 
hurt the baby, was a most wonderful thing. First she 
went out to find it, and she looked particularly for a 
certain kind of caterpillar. When she found one that 
suited her, she stuck her sharp, poisonous dagger 
into it in some strange way that did not kill it, but 
left it helpless and stupid for the rest of its life. You 
need not pity the caterpillar; it did not suffer. 

After finding the meat the busy little mother had to 
drag it home; and when you remember how very 
small she is you can see that it must be a long and 
hard work. However, she never gave up, and at last 
she reached the house, which she found without any 
trouble, stuffed the caterpillar in beside the wasp baby, 
and closed the door again; or rather she walled it up 
again; for she knewthe little one would not care to come 
out for a long time, till it was able to dig its own way. 

This time she was very particular to close it all 
snug. She fitted the bits of stone, and she pushed 
them in tight with her own hard head, and then she 
threw sand and fine earth over it to fill all the cracks. 
In this way the hardworking mamma went on till she 
had provided houses and support for her whole family, 
and then I saw no more of her, She had done all she 
could for her family, and I suppose she died. 

Some of the wasp mammas provide other food for 
their babies; one that lives in France, and makes her 
house of clay built up against a wall, prefers spiders, 
the fiercest and most dangerous creatures she can find. 
I'm afraid she rather likes to fight; and at any rate 
she has to fight, for the spider has no notion of being 
made food for wasp babies. On the contrary, he likes 
wasps for his own dinner. But the wasp mother is 
quick and wary, and she usually succeeds in stinging 
the spider, when, ef course, she has only to drag it 
home. 

Another cousin of my little neighbor—she has many 
foreign relatives—lives in a tropical island, where 
cockroaches are plenty and do muck harm. This lit- 
tle mamma feeds her babies on cockroach meat, though 
the creature is many times larger than she is, and how 
she can drag it homeis a mystery. She knows how, 
and when ready, away she goes on a hunt, up the 
road and through the garden. No sooner dves 
she catch sight of a cockroach than she pounces on 
it, and stabs it in a minute. When she gets the 
big, clumsy creature to her door, she usually 
finds him too big to go in, so she cuts off Jegs and 
wings, and tries to push him through the door. It 





genefally ends, however, in her going in herself and 
drawing him in after her, when she creeps out and 
leaves him. 

But what becomes of the babies so carefully shut up 
in their dark nurseries ? When they come. out of the 
eggs they are not little wasps, with legs and wings and 
pretty dark dresses like their mothers; they are 
nothing but ugly fat grubs, or larve, as they are 
called. They care for nothing in the world but eating. 
No matter that outside the door is sunshine, and sweet 
fresh air, and flowers; eat, eat, eat, is all that the 
greedy babies do. 

Well, after fairly stuffing themselves till full-grown, 
and as big as their mamma, though so different in 
shape, they at last get enough to eat, and each one 
wraps itself up tight ina silk cover which it makes 
for itself, and goes to sleep; or at any rate it keeps 
very still, while its gauzy wings, and its six long, thin 
legs, and its two big eyes, and its pietty dark dress 
grow, and it is changed from a stupid, fat grub, to a 
graceful and lively wasp like its mamma. Then some 
bright, sunny day, out of every one of those snug 
nurseries will come a pretty sand-wasp, and fly away 
to eat honey and build houses as their mamma did. 

Now, really, isn’t this a very queer family to have 
next door? 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
F any of you like to write letters and cannot think 
of any onein particular to write to, as was the case 
with a little girl lsaw awhile ago, I suggest that you 
might write to some sick or crippled child in a hospi- 
tal. How it would pleasea sick boy to hear from you, 
Charley, what you did last Saturday, and how some 
dear, lonely little girl’s eyes would shine to have a 
letter from you, Alice, about the stereopticon exhibi- 
tion you went to, or a description of your last doll’s 
tea-party. Write about what has interested you lately ; 
tell them about the bright and entertaining things you 
have just been reading—anything that you would like 
to hear about if you were shut up in a house away 
from your friends, with no one to rock you or tell you 
astory. Commence it, ‘‘ My dear little friend,” and 
sign it ‘‘ Your friend,” adding yonr name. Then send 
the letter to the matron of any children’s hospital you 
know of and ask her to give it to some lonely child. 
If you sign your full name and give your address you 
may get an answer, but whether you do or rot is no 
matter, if you have done a kindness. But before you 
do anything about it, you must ask your mother 
whether she approves your writing; show her your 
letter and any reply you may have. I wish I could 
persuade all my boys and girls to keep mother as the 
most intimate and confidential friend. I'm sorry 
we mothers are not always so ready to hear with gentle 
sympathy what iaterests our little children, and do all 
we might to keep their confidence ; but even if mother 
does not listen as lovingly aud understand as fully &s 
you wish she did, you must be doubtful about any 
words you say or hear, anything you write or read, 
anything you do or see done, that you would desire to 
conceal from her. It will’ help you in this wicked 
world to keep pure thoughts, clean lips, an honest life, 
if you never hide anything from mother. Ask her if 
she does not think sc, and ask yourselves, you who 
are grown now almost to manhood and womanhood, 
if you would not have saved yourself some sorry 
thoughts and deeds if you had followed this rule. 

And if you have no time or inclinatioa for a letter 
send a magazine, a book, a ‘picture paper.” You can 
address the matron at either of these institutions: 

Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, Forty-second 
Street cor. Lexington Ave. 

N. Y. Infirmary for Women and Children, 5 Living 
ston Place. 

Nursery and Child’s Hospital, Fifty-first St. cor. 
Lexington Ave. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Fifty-fourth Street cor. Fifth 
Avenue. 

St. Mary's Free Hospital for Children, 407 West 
Thirty-feurth Street. 


JEFFERSON VALLEY, F 2b, 27, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

We take Tbe Christian Union. I have to wear glasser, and can’t 
read mach, bunt mamma and a young lady friend read tome. We 
read tne Sunday-echool Leseon and Home Talks Abont the Word 
every Sunday. I want to get some caterpillara next summer, like 
the boys im the story that was in The Christian Union week before 
last. Will you please tell me what book to get that tells about them? 
I have made a fire at the schooi-house all winter, and am going to 
get eix dollars for it. I have a cow named Nell,and I milk. I 
have good fun riding down hfil and ekating. I got up aclub for the 
**Farm and Fireside,” and got a watch. I have a box, and put a 
tenth of all the money I get in ir, and I want to rend some cf it to 
Charity. Shall 1 send postage stamps? I am twelve years old 
Please may I be one of your nephews ? 


Yours sffectionately, HERBIE. 


Hurrah for a boy that is man enough to make the 
fire! I hope you will enjoy the fruit of your work as 
well as the work itself. You can send the money to 
Charity in stamps ; and I'll ask the boys who hive 





learned about caterpillars to tell us what books they 
found the most helpful. I hope your eyes will get 
stronger ; what is the matter with them? 
Dear Avtnt Patience; a ee 

I thought I would write a few lines so that you would not forget 
me. Some time ago I wrote a letter but got no answer. But! gota 
nice Christmas card for which I am very much obliged. It is very 
slippery on our sidewalks here to-day, so I went and pnt sawdust on 
otir walk so that no one wonid fall and get hurt. I try to be a good 
boy, as I know bad boys come toa bad end. God is displeased with 
them. Good-by. From your nephew, CLaReNce P 

It is an excellent plan to put sawdust on slippery 
walks. One reason why I believe in total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks is that I want to keep life 
from being slippery, and the sight of a glass of wine, 
even the odor of it, is enough to give a bad fall to 
some people. 


OTTER LAKE, MICH., FEB. 26, 1883. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: : 

I WOULD LIKE TO BE ONE OF YOUE 
LITTLE NEPHEWS. I AM SIX YEARS OLD. 
I HAVE SIX SHEEP, ONE HEN, AND A 
KITTEN; ITS NAME IS PUSSY. 

LESLIE G. 

How much wool do you get from your sheep? and 
how many eggs from your hen ? 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I be your little niece? You have been Lottie’s anntie for a 
year, and I want you for mine too. I am five and a half years old 
and go to echool every afternoon. I liketo go. Grandma seuds 
twenty-five cents for the poor little boys, This isthe first letter I 
ever wrote. Yeur loving niece, F, Ariz D, 

Yes, indeed, you may be my niece, but do write and 
tell me what your name really is. Is it Fannie or 
Faith, Arletton ? 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, ‘ ‘ . $504 86 
Rosa G. Shepard, ° ° . . . ° . 1 00 
Alice Coe, ° ° ° ° ° ° . 5 
Mary, . . ° F ; ° ° ° ° ° 2 00 
E. W. (in behalf of a beloved niece), . ° . - £0 
In Memoriam, . . ° ° . ° ° ° 1 00 
Maggie and Mollie Orr, . . > > 5 ‘i . 1 00 
Shelton Biseell, ‘ ° , i ° ° > 25 
Artie H. Biseell, . é ° ‘ ‘ ° ° . 25 

Total, . $512 61 


Affectionately, Aunt PaTignog. 
BIBLE 8TODIES. 
No. 34 

My word reminds me ef a tragical affair in one of the most charm- 
ing parts of Europe; of a peculiar Oriental custom; of a beantifu, 
ornament in gold, silver, pear), jet, and precious stones; of a pleas. 
ant pastime, and a sad reality; of savage men, ard fair women ; of 
ahcathen god and goddess, and of one of the heavenly consteila- 
tions ; also of bronze, wood, atee!, etc. 

The Bible associationa that I select are with the Oriental custom 
before alluded to; with another ancient peculiarity ; with a conning 
stratagem; a dreadful fate; the wailings of a melancholy prophet ; 
the sudden death of a wicked king, and the thanksgiving hymn of 
a righteous servant of God. 

What is the word? 

What the tragical affair? 

What the Orients! custom ? 

To what ornament do J allude? 

To what pleasant pastime ? 

To what ead reality? 

What savage men de I mean? 

What fair women ? 

What god and goddess? 

What constellation ? 


Give the Bible associations referred to. F. Bures Smiter. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 31. 


Rufus, Deborah, Samuel. 

The Ats—The Caliph Mirvan 2d. 
rotamia.” 

Gen. xxxli, 15; Job xlii.,12 ; 2Sam. xvi., 1. 8t. Matt xxi., ?, 5, 7. 
St. Luke xiii., 15; xiv., 56. St. John xii., 14, 15. 

The Stork. Lev. iii., 19: Deut. xiv., 18; Pe. civ., 17; Jer. viii , 7 
Zech. v., 8; 

Hane Christian Andersen. 

Guat, St. Matthew xxiii., 24. 

Silvio Pellico. 

Lizard. Lev. xi,, 30, 


Called the ‘‘ Wild Ass ot Meso 








PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 27 letters. 
My 10, 14. 6, 16, 1, 24, 20, one of Shakespeare’s characters. 
My 15, 23, 19, 12, 27, 8, one of Shekeepeare’s characters. 
My 26, 3, 11, T, 4, 13, 5, 2, 21, 4, 25, weapons. 
My 9, 18, 28, 17, 22, to delight. 
My whole a fairy’s opinion of mankind. 
WORD SQUARES, 
1. A subterfuge ; a preposition and a verb; angry; an ore of a red_ 
dish color; a death signal. 

2. Hastened ; neeleas ; the elk ; to indent. 
3. A wit; a Torkieh office; a kind of fish. 

Hort? NsE Haven TON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 22 


Numerical Enigma.—Bed-time. 

Enigma —‘*") here is tome rou! of goodness 'n things evil would men 
observipgly distil it out " Violet, indigo, blue, red, Trenton, Sidney, 
shittim, crorsne:®, sovereign, flourish, month. 

Charade.—Sota (Sew. fa), 


FRankK May. 


Werd Square.— LEMON 
ELATE 
MALTA 
OTBER 


NEARS 
Trans positions.—Jorai, major ; are, ear ; genus, neue ; art, tar 
roe, ore ; fire, rif? ; Idaho, Oh! Ida; earth, heart ; lies, isle; door, 
odor. J. A. Garfield, 
Answers receiyed from Frank May, B. L, H, 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


HERE is a decided movement in theological 

circles in Boston and through New England. It 
is a movement not against any special dogma or in the 
line of any new constructive theology, although re- 
construction in some form will come of it. At pres- 
ent there simply is a movement which is felt, and is 
known by the men who are in it, and by the results of 
large and representative councils, allowing large indi- 
vidual liberty in statements of faith. It is a move- 
ment that came up spontaneously, without a special 
leader, the outcome of patient Christian thought by 
scores of the purest and higbest minds in the Church. 
It is not a revolt. It is not antagonistic. It is per- 
meative like leaven; it isa growth as froma seed. It 
has come in so swiftly as to surprise its friends. 
Last September a well-known doctor of divinity who 
had just returned from Europe renfarked to me, ‘It 
will take twenty years for the Congregationalists of 
New England to get abreast of their brethren 
in England in catholicity.” Recently he has 
confessed to his great delight that it has been 
accomplished in six months. The swift succession of 
councils at Somerville, New Haven, Quincy, Chicago, 
Manchester, and other places, has swept away certain 
stock test questions from the New England theology. 
‘¢ What is the trend of Christian thought in New Eag- 
land to-day?” was the question put to one of the 
keenest observers in Boston Jast week. Instantly 
came the response, ‘‘In twodirections: more religion 
and less theology, and restatement of old faiths.” 
Clearly this puts itin a nutshell. It is the drifi of 
thought not only ia colleges, and seminaries, and cer- 
tain pulpits, but in lawyers’ offices, counting-rooms, 
and on exchange. The spiritual and ethical side is 
at the front. Thorough-going honesty of creed sub- 
scription is the demand of the hour. Ethics that 
will compel honesty in letters of resignation in the 
pastora) relations is the plank in the workingman’s 
platform. 

Tne movement, of course, is confronted by all the 
force cf certain old masters who mean to make their 
theodicy a finality, and their ecclesiasticism the 
denomination. In congressional parlance we might 
characterize their efforts as fierce endeavors to keep 
the high protective tariff on the New England theology. 
Everybody knows that there has been such a tariff. 
If thought in Boston is free, the freedom has been pur- 
chased at a great price. Thui.ty-five years ago, in its 
initial number, the ‘'C. ngregationalist” ‘‘came out 
full suit” against Horace Bushnell. At the time of the 
coniroversy, a Taylor man coming from New Haven 
waseyed askance almost as if he were a Bengal tiger. 
Just now an emphatic halt has been called all along the 
line. An embargo bas been laid on all the denomina- 
tional forces—educstional, missionary, social, theo- 
logical—and the Monday lectureship. 

The question arises as to the effect of the lecture- 
ship on the popular mind. Hus he succeeded in justi- 
fying the high tariff on the dogma? Some of the up- 
roarious who make the applause think the question is 
settled once for all. Others who sympathize with the 
lecturer, and at first appeared upon the platform, say 
he has hurt more than he has helped them. ‘ He has 
said the worst thing that has been said yet,” remarked 
one. ‘‘ His dead flies in the ointment have vitiated 
his argument,” said another. The new movement 
men fee] that the lecturer rushed headlong into a con- 
flict which he was but ill equipped to carry on, aad 
that he has floundered badly, Asan investigator and 
explorer of the truth he has not their respect. At the 
same time the lectures have advertised Dorner as no 
other method could. I met a young man with Dorner’s 
volumes under his arm. Ina book-store I heard one 
man order six copies of Snyth’s translation of Dor- 
ner on Eschatology. I think that the prevailing 
opinion touching the utility and the wisdom of the 
preludes on Probation is that they have been mis- 
taken efforts, and that they will on the whole strength- 
en the new movement. This movement makes noth- 
ing, as such, of the question of future probation. It 
is simply an intensely evangelical movement, going to 
the New Testament for its inspiration. The leaders in 


_ it are impelled by the love of truth, and by a broad, 


sweet, catholic spirit of fellowship. Its watchword 
might be, *‘ peace through liberty.” Trere will be no 
schism; the movement is too strong for that. It is a 
movement all along the line, and it will go on. Where 
truth leads and the spirit of God guides it will go, and 
no further. 


The examinations at Andover the past week ia church his- 
to-y ad homiletics were very satisfying to the visiting com- 
mittee and others. There was a thoroughness and freshness 
on the part of the young gentlemen which evinced independ- 
ent investigation and genuine manfulness. Evidently they 
had been sent on explorations in the fields of history and 
homiletics rather than trained to recite, parrot-like, analyses 
asa pupil recites a theorem in geometry. The impression 





of the examinations was that if Andover has but few students 
she has an excellent quality, and that the most thorough 
work is now being done in the Seminary. Especially the 
sincerity of the work, which does not foster a glittering 
rhetoric, but rather develops truthfulness, sincerity, hon- 
esty, purenese, in the young men who are to be Christian 
leaders, is most promising for the pulpits. 

The financial value of the Monday Lectureship, estimated 
by its receipts, is seen by the statement of the committee 
last week. At the beginning of the course of twelve lectures 
$2,500 were called for ; $1,000 to defray expenses, and $1,500 
to compensate the lecturer. A collection has been taken 
each Monday, and frequent earnest importunities have been 
made by the several gentlemen of the committee. After 
eight lectures had been given Dr. Withrow etated that only 
about $1,000 had been received; i. e., $125 a week. The 
audience is estimated to be 3.000, and it contributes about 
four cents @ week per capita to support preludes on “‘ blazing 
and strategic’ topics aud lectures on ‘‘ advanced thonght.” 

The Rev. 8. 8. Matthews, pastor of the Boylston Congre- 
gational Church in Boston, has introduced into his Sunday 
service the reciting of the Apostles’ C-eed. Pastor and con- 
gregation unite in repeating this ancient symbol of the faith 
after the responsive Scripture reading. If Congregational 
churches were to generally adopt this practice they might 
find it not only an impressive feature of the service, buta 
** means of grace” conducive to ‘‘ sound doctrine.” 

The recently organized Winter Hill Congregational 
Church in Somerville received to its membership, March 4, 
three on confession of faith and forty by letter. Those who 
came by letter were from the Broadway church, in which 
there has been a long and bitter quarrel, and which has 
called frequent ex parte councils, and the letters have hith- 
erto been withheld The new church is united and active. 
The pastor is the Rev. Charles F. Noyes; and the outlook is 
bright. 

It is quite evident that persons remote from Harvard Col- 
lege have but little knowledge of its affairs. The divergent 
statements recently made in The Christian Uhion show that 
some connected with the university do not see alike, and the 
comments of the ‘‘ Congregationalist’’ do great injustice to 
it, especially to many very excellent men of the faculty. 
The college is very much like the rest of the world of which 
itisa part. It has men of all grades, intellectually and 
spiritually. It is in the control of its alumni, and its business 
is most impartially conducted. The variety of religious be- 
lief which is pre-eminent in the faculty is because the most 
competent men who could be secured are of that way of 
thinking. If such men have been largely the students of the 
last thirty years they are largely the teachers of the present 
day. The majority of the students are from evangelical 
families. The bearing of this upon the future is plain. It 
does not seem fair to upbraid the college for the quality of 
its faculty when young men who would have made teachers 
of a different sort have not attended the college, or to com- 
plain of lack of theological students and missionaries 
among its students when the material which such men 
are made of has not been furnished. There ure devout 
Christian men in the faculty, aud more than one or two. 
Some of them are doing noble service as defenders of the 
faith. Among the students are many devout Christians. 
The two religious societies are maintained with vigor. The 
Total Abstinence Society is alive. Many of the students ren- 
der valuable service in connection with the churches near by. 
The number who worship in evangelical churches is larger 
than it has been for fifty years. The service of daily prayer 
is almost a model of its kind. 

It is sad that some stray away into unbelief. It is sad that 
the whole world, within and without college walls, is not fall 
of glowing Christian life. Itis not. Harvard College is an 
educational institution. This is its only claim. But it fur- 
nishes religious instruction according to the preferences of 
its students. OBSERVER 


—The prelude to the Monday lecture was on ‘‘ Limited 
Municipal Suffrage for Women,” which was warmly advo- 
cated by Mr. Cook. In the course of his remarks he said: 
‘*Why should limited municipal suffrage be granted to 
women? By limited municipal suffrage is meant the right of 
voting limited to city elections and to such women as can 
read and write and pay a voluntary tax for the privilege of 
exercising the franchise, and are residents of the city in 
which they vote, and in other respects have the qualifications 
required of male voters. ‘ ; 6. Municipal suf- 
frage for tax-paying women has worked well for many years 
in England. 7 A general right of suffrage for women has 
worked well for fourteen years in Wyoming. i P 
9. Voting would increase the intelligence of women, and be 
a powerful stimulation to female education. 10. It would 
enable women to protect their own industrial, socia), moral, 
and educational rights. . 12. Limited munici- 
pal suffrage for women would be an experiment by which 
the meritsof woman’s suffrage could be gradually ascertain- 
ed by experience, without danger to the constitution of 
society, for state and national power weuld yet be exclusive- 
ly in the hands of men, and if this experiment should not 
work well it could be discontinued. : ‘ ; You 
ssy I have forgotten three things,—first, the dangers of an 
ignorant vote ; secondly, the dangers of absenteeism at the 
polls ; and, thirdly, the dangers of voting under the dictation 
of priests and political rings. As these propositions show, I 
have forgotten none of these things. I begin by excluding 
the illiterate vote. I begin by excluding ail women who are 
not willing to pay a tax for the right of sufirage. I begin 
by putting into the very definition of limited municipal suf- 
frage such qualifications that the class who are most open to 
the misleading influences of priests and political rings are 


shut out. la view of the growth of representative institu. | 


tiens on the earth, in view of the massing of men in cities, 
tn view of the general elevation of woman’s condition in 





Asia, in view of her enlarging industrial, and educational, and 
legal rights in Europe and America, who dares predict that 
a century hence there will not be something in our immense- 
ly misgoverned cities like limited municipal suffrage for 
women? I believe that this reform is coming, and 
that it will come to stay. God grant that our 
fashionable society may have the wisdom to ride 
in the chariot and not be dragged behind its wheels.” 
The lecture was on ‘‘ Chunder Sen and the Theistic Societies 
of India.” The lecturer in substance said as follows: ‘ India 
has originated two of the most widely spread religions on the 
globe, Hindooism and Buddhism. Is it now likely to originate 
another—eclectic theism—includivg all those portions of 
Christian and non-Christian faiths which agree? This is 
the question naturally raised by the career of the eloquent 
Chunder Sen of Calcutta. Many regard him as nearly or 
quite a Christian, and others regard him as simply a fanatic. 
He seems to me, not only an honest, but a profoundly devout 
man of extraordinary natural equipment in the intuitive facul- 
ties; powerful in them rather than in the analytical faculties. 
He speaks through his lofty moral feelings; he sees through 
his conscience rather than through mere reason. He be- 
lieves in Providence. He is perpetually inculcating the duty 
and the blessedness of prayer and of self-surrender to all the 
loftiest voices of conscience, which, he believes, are really 
supernatural touches. He grants that his inspiration must be 
tested by the inspiration of every great teacher of religion, 
and is not to be trusted if opposed to fundamental Biblical 
truth. He believes that his church, which is named the 
Church of the New Dispensation, is to unify all the religions 
of the earth, so far as they agree with the voice of con- 
science. They found their church upon the doctrines thus 
gathered out of the mountain tops of devotion. If you goto 
them aud say that they ought to look into Julius Miller's the- 
ology, read Canon Lyddon on the divinity of our Lord, they 
are likely to treat you with pity and scorn, and say, ** Yes, 
that is what the theologians of the West do-—-they study and 
do not pray. We depend for light on a direct gaze in God’s 
face." Whatare the merits of the theistic movement of 
India, and especially of the Church of the New Dispensation, 
as led by Chunder Sen? 1. It unflinchingly opposes caste 
and idolatry. 2. It rejects utterly the hereditary misbelief 
of Hindooiém as to transmigration of/souls, the infallibility of 
the Vedas, the spiritual worth of ascetic practices, etc. 8. 
It is in deadly hostilily to’ child marriage, as it was to the 
burning of widows, the exposure of the aged to death on the 
banks of the Ganges, and other familiar abuses fostered by 
Hindooism. 4. It supports most vigorously the causes ef 
education, temperance, and all philanthropic reform. 5. It is 
utterly opposed to materialism, atheism, agnosticism, and 
every form of mere deiem. 6. It asserts an ethical monothe- 
ism, the fact of a supernatural Providence and the duty and 
blessednesr of prayer and of total self-surrender to God. 7. 
It adopts from Christianity whatever it can reconcile with its 
theistic principles, and regards the Sciiptures as the most 
important of the sacred truths in use among men. 8. It 
seeks, on these positions as a basis, a real and formal union 
of all the religious sects of every nation in the Christian, the 
Mohammedan, and the psgan world. Whatare the defects 
of the Church of the New Dispensation? 1. It teaches no 
effective method of delivering men from the guilt of sin. 2. 
It has not exhibited power to deliver men thorougbiy from 
the love of sin. 3. It adopts self-contradictory principles in 
its attempts to reconcile the various religions of the world. 
4. It carries its doctrine of inspiration to the extreme of 
fanaticism. 


MORAL PROGRESS IN MINNESOTA. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ] 

The Minnesota Legislature has passed a bill creating a 
State Board of Correction and Charities, similar to that 
passed in ten other States. The Rev. Dr. Dana has taken 
advantage of his position as chaplain to push this bill through 
the Legislature; he drafted it; and he has had hard werk 
to get it through in epite of dense ignorance acd dense in- 
difference on the subject. The future success of the meas- 
ure depends on the Governor. If he makes wise appoint- 
ments the Commission will be able to keep a supervising 


“eye.on all State and county institutions of a reformatory 


character, report abuses, improve administration, and sug~ 
gest better methods. 

It is, perhaps, not too late to say that Windom owed bis 
defeat to Congressman Dannel, whose renomination Win- 
dom defeated, because he said he meant if re-elected to be a 
candidate for the Senate against Windom. The latter got 
back as good as he gave. Sabin isatypical business man, 
cool, clear-headed, well posted on prominent questions, and 
@ great friend to the Northwest, whose interests he will 
carefully further. 

The constitutional amendment in favor of temperance 
was defeated in the House by a decided vote. Conservative 
temperance men regarded it as impracticable aad inoppor- 
tune, and did not support it. Our immense foreign popu- 
lation opposed it, and asa field for prohibition Minnesota 
differs toto celo from Maine or Ka: sas, and even Iowa. Many 
of us wanted the Nebraska High License law tried, but the 
other was the issue, and everything staked on it, and all lost. 
When it was lost it wus too late to secure any united ac- 
tion in favor of the next best measure. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


{The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The annual reception of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
soejation was held in N.Y. last week. The Association is not 
in debt, but it lacks adequate funds to do its work properly. 
At the conclusion of the report an address was made by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, who in the course of his remarks 
said: ‘What is more cruel than to accuse women of inca- 
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pacity and ‘then shut the doors leading to serious employ- 
ment against them? Is a woman to be merely*the compan- 
fon of man, to share his pleasures and enjoyments, and 
nothing more? I believe she has a higher mission to per- 
form. Nothing shows more intelligently the spirit of the 
Gospel toward woman than the work which is being done by 
this Association. The requirements of a great city like New 
York draw to it a great mass of young women who need 
Christian sympathy and protection. Many of those who 
come here are without th proper means of support. It is 
the aim of this Association to provide them with such em- 
ployments as will open to them an honest livelihood. Noth- 
ing is more inspiring in view of the future of woman than 
the fact that the doors of respectable avocations are flying 
open at her touch. There are certain employments in which 
accuracy of touch and hearing are specially required. Such 
positions women are able to fill better than men. The work 
done by this Association is a preventive work. What is 
more noble than to open a door of honest employment to 
women who would help themselves ? This is precisely what 
this Association is doing, and its importance cannot be exag- 
gerated. It is lamentable that so little has been done for the 
young women of New York. Several great enterprises in 
their behalf have failed through a lack of judicious fore- 
thought. The scheme of a great merchant fell through for 
this yery reason. The providing of homes for young women 
is an important part of your work. I am sorry to learn that 
you were obliged to turn away more than two hundred 
applicants last year because you had no places to send them. 
I do not forget that there are lodging houses for girls, but 
they are not sufficient to meet the demand. It would be a 
great boon to the young women of New York if some large- 
hearted man would build a home for them which should 
meet the demands of the times. We need to look out for 
their interests, and do all we caa to place them out of the 
reach of temptation.” 

—The Rev. W. F. Crafts surprised the people of the Lee 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, of which he hus 
been the pastor for three years, last Sunday evening, by 
reading his letter of resignation, to take effect three months 
hence. He declared, in substance, that the opposition of a 
considerable minority of the church to aggressive methods 
of Christian and temperance work had induced him to tender 
his resignation at the end of the second year of his pastorate, 
and that he subsequently withdrew it at the request of a 
large msjority of the church and society; that the minority 
thereupon withdrew its financial support, but continued its 
opposition in other forms; Mr. Crafts concluded to remain 
until the church could be fortified against the probability of 
going out of the evangelical ranks again; that result has, in 
his opinion, been secured, and he deems the present a fitting 
time to introduce a new pastor who can work without the 
disadvantages of prejudice and misunderstanding under 
which he has been laboring. 

—The detachment of the Salvation Army at East New York 
are in trouble. They have made every arrangement to oc— 
cupy & certain hall at that suburb, but the buillding has 
been condemned by the Board of Health as unsafe. The 
Army are ‘determined to occupy it. 

—At the First Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J.,.Dr. H, 
M. Storrs, pastor, seventeen were received on profession cf 
faith and twenty-four by letter, on Sunday, March 4. 

—A series of evening meetings under the care of the Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler and the Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost have been 
continued for the past two weeks, and will be continued 
as long as the interest lasts, at the Lafayette Avenue Presby - 
terian Church, Brooklyn. Several conversions are reported. 
A series of Bible readings will be conducted at the Classon 
Avenue Church by the Rev. W. J. Erdman, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., during the present week. 

—The ladies composing the Packing Committee of the 
New York State Auxiliary of the Women's National Relief 
Association met at 81 Park Kow, New York, to prepare for 
the shipment of clothing to the sufferers by the Western floods. 
Clothing has been sent from New London and Stonington, 
Conn. The ladies make aa appgaal for clothing of all kinds, 
new and second hand, whica may be sent to room 2, No. 31 
Park Row. It is to be hoped that the appeal will meet with 
a hearty and immediate response. 

—Since Bishop Starkey has been Bishop of Northern New 
Jersey it bas been his desire to have a day of ret'rement for 
prayer and iostruction with his clergy. This desire was 
gratified last Wednesday. The meeting took place at 8t 
Mark's Church, near Highland Statioa. The Rev. A, C. A. 
Hall, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, of Oxford, 
Eaogland, was present. 

—The annual session of the New York East Conference of 
the Methodist-Epiecopal Church, which has ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over all of Brooklyn, part of Long Island, a cer- 
tain section of New York City, a part of Westchester County 
and Connecticut, will open in the church at Seventy-sixth 
Street, N. Y., on April 4. Bishop Warren will preside. A 
number of changes will occur, most of them on account 
of limitation of time. Many exchanges of pastors of 
churches in New York and Brooklyn will occur. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The annual meeting of the Protestant Industrial Asso- 
ciation of New Haven was held March 6. The amount paid 
to workwomen by this association during the past year was 
$3,927. The women employed have been those who could 
not work in factories or workshops, and yet who must have 
employment or be objects of charity. . 

—The Judiciary Committee of the Connecticut Legislature 
reported against the bill to permit Sunday concerts. The 
House refused to accept the report and it was laid on the 
calendar for future consideration. 

—The hand of fellowship was extended to thirty-five per- 
sons at the Central Baptist Church at Salem, Mass., last 
Sunday. 

—Thirteen persons were received into the Grand Strest 
Baptist Church at New Haven, Conn, last Sunday, 





—The Conecticut Baptist Sunday-School Union has been 
organized at New Haven, Conn. 

—Eight persons were received into the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Norwalk, Conn., March 4. In the second 
church, same day, eighteen were received. 


THE WEST. 

—There is an increase of interest in religious life in Chica- 
go. At the Congregational Ministers’ Meeting last week it 
was reported that 154 persons had united wiih the several 
churches of the denomination in the city the previous Sun- 
day. The reports from the several Baptist churches are 
even more encouraging. During the past month 170 persons 
have joined the churches of this denomination in this city. 
Thirty-one new members have been received into the Hyde 
Park Presbyterian Church, the Rev. E. C. Ray, pastor. The 
Rev. Dr. Lorimer, of Immanuel Baptist Church, was ten- 
dered a reception and dinner by the young men of his con- 
gregation. After dinner speeches were given by the Hon. 
Emory A. Storrs and Prof. Frazer, of Chicago University. 
Prof. Frazer spoke on ‘ Books and Keading;" Mr. Storrs 
on ‘ Political Science.” About two hundred were present. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Kentucky reporta 35 new schools organized by him in ten 
months with 192 teachers and 1,519 scholars. As an illus- 
tration of this work he mentions a place in a mountain 
county which had no Sunday-school or other public relig- 
jous service until he went there and organized a school, 
when they built a cheap echool—house, and in less than six 
months they had preaching; then achurch of 23 members 
was organized, and now they have a beautiful church buiid 
ing. 

—When the ladies of Shelbyville, Ind., began their crusade 
in 1870, among the saloon keepers was a Captain Maze, a 
man who had served with distinction during the late war in 
the Federal army. He finally opened his saloon door to the 
ladies. He gave up his saloon, giving the key to the ladies, 
and started for Kausar. He has within a short time an- 
nounced that he’would start a religious revival, and from the 
beginning met with great success. While at Norristown over 
three hundred persons professed conversion under his minis- 
trations. He is spoken of as a powerful exhorter, urging 
the people to flee from the wrath to come. 

—The annual convention of the Cook County Sunday- 
School Association will be held at Chicago, March 30, 31. 

THE SOUTH. 


—From Louisiana a missionary of the American Sunday- 
echool Union reports to the Sunday-school of the Lafayette 
Avenue Church in Brooklyn, of his preaching in a church 
to which he was invited by a letter from an intelligent co!- 
ored man, and where he found alarge congregation of colored 
people. He organized a Sunday-school of 125 members. The 
people were greatly moved and gratified. 

—The ninety-ninth annual session of the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church con- 
vened at Winchester, Va., last week. Bishop War- 
ren presided. It was decided that the Centennial Conference 
should meet at Baltimore in 1884. It is expected to endow 
Dickinson College and the Centennial Biblical dnstitute at 
Baltimore. The Rev. Henry Kaker was transferred from the 
New York East Conference to the Baltimore Conference and 
the Rey. 8. V. Leach was transferred from this conference 
to the Tfoy Conference. A resolution was adopted asking the 
bishop not to transfer ministers to this conference without 
making a corresponding transfer from it. Dr. Hunt of New 
York addressed the conference. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Samuel E. Appleton, rector of the Church of the Mediator at 
Philadelphia, Pa., delivered his twen:y-third annual sermon last 
Sanday. 

—Alfred H. Partridge, rector of Christ Church at Brooklyn,N.Y., 
ie seriously ill. 

—Isaac L, Nicholson, rector of St. Mark’s Charch at Philadelphia, 
has been elected Bishop of Indiana. 


LUTHERAN. 


—F. W. Oswald, pastor of the church at Boonville, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to the German church on Leonard Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

—W. L, Tedron, of Shanesville. O,, accepts a call to Osborn, O. 

—M. F. Pfahler resigns the Weilersburg pastorate, to take effect 
July 1. 

—N. Aldrich has resigned the Giles County, Va., charge, and goes 
to €harlotte, N.C. 

—The Rev. John W. Breitenbach accepts a call to Monongahela 
City, Pa. 

—M. L. Wilhelm resigns the pastorate at Belleville, Ohio—to take 
effect May 1. 

—J. K. Bricker resigns at Fryburg, Clarior Co., Pa; the resigna- 
tion to take effect in a few weeks. 

—H. C. Grossmann, of Elkhart, Ind., resigns ; the resignation to 
take effect May 1. 

—Daniel Schindler, of Hanover, Pa., accepts acali to Lancaster, 
Ohio, to take effect May 1. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—H. H. Northrop, formerly pastor of the Free Congregational 
Charck at Providence, R. I., has been supplying the pulpit of the 
Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn, E. D. 

—Henry A. Smith, pastor emeritus of the Northminater Church 
at Philadelphia, died iast week, aged 50 years. 

—Hiram P. Crozier, a retired pastor residing at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 7, aged 60 years. 

BAPTIST. 

—William H. Alden, pastor of the Middle Street Baptist Church at 
Portsmouth, N. H , has resigned. A committee was appointed to 
wait on him and prevail upon him to reconsider his determination. 

—A. B. Woodworth, pastor of the church at Mount Pleasant, N, 
J., has resigned, and accepted a call tothe church in the Western 
part of New York. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charies B. Sumner, of Somerville, Mass., has gone to Tucson, 
Arizona, under the auspices of the Home Missionary Association, 








—Joshua W. Wellman, pastor of the church at Malden, Mase., has 
resigned. 

—Henry A. Blake, paetor of the church at Athol, Maes., has re- 
signed. 

—Henry M. Ladd, of Danbury, Conn., has received a call to the 
Stratford, Conn., church. 

—Henry L. Stack, of Chester, Vt., will take charge of the church 
at Bethel, Conn., April 1. 

—Thomas Heywood, pastor of the Firat Church at E)!zabeth, N. 


J., who has devoted much of his time to temperance work, last week 
received the following note: ** You had better minde your one Busi 
ness or else you will be a dead man, You and the crest of youre all 


“ Your Frind, SaLoon, Bend street.” 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—E. E. Peck (Universalist), of Victor, N. Y., has received a call to 
the church at Bangor, Me. 

—William L. Salter, of New York, is to take charge of the Society 
of Ethical Culture at Chicago, Il). 

—S. J. Stewart (Unitarian) has been requested to remain as pastor 
of the caurch at Bangor, Me. 

—Danie! Dorchester, Jr. (Methodist), pastor of the charch at New- 


tenville, Mase., has decided to leave the ministry. 

—Andrew J. Chambers (Methodist), pastor of the African M, E. 
Church at New Haven, Conn., is the defendant in a suit alleging the 
conversien of fands from their designed purpose by the pastor. 

—David Terry (Methodist), died at his residence, New York, 
March 9, aged 75 yeare. For thirty-five years he has been corres- 


ponding secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Missionary So- 
. 
ciety. 
CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—The Congregational church at Bethlehem, Pa., has been thor- 





oughly renovated and carpeted.——The members of the Canadian 
mission church on Lexington Avenue, New York, are trying to pay 
off their debt.——The Methodist church at Stock Yards, 1)!., was 
destroyed by fire The South Framingham, Mass., C ongrega- 
tonalists are building a $20,000 church.——The Forsyth Street 
Methodist Church celebrated its ninety-third anniversary 
March 11.—The Eighteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
was dedicated at Brooklyn March 4.——The German Lutheran 
church at Logansport, Ind , was destroyed by fire, together with the 
parsonage, Loss $32,000 ——'I'ne Phillips Presbyterian ‘hurch at 


New York are to enlarge their Sunday-school accommodations, 
——Grace Lutheran Church at Chicago, Iil,, bave purchased ground 
at & Cost of $17,000 on which to erect a new charch.——The Gaston 
Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia was dedicated March 11.—— 
The Stanton Street Baptist Church, removed to East Twenty-sixth 
Street, have dedicatea their new building. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Prinee Bismarck is confined to his bed with neuralgic 
troubles. 

—The New York ‘‘ Herald” Flood Fund increases daily, 
and up to Friday last had reached an aggregate of €39 5(2 22. 

—March has thus far brought intense coid to many parts 
of New England. At Machias, Me., it has been declared the 
coldest March on record. 

—Ex-Governor William Sprague of Providence, R. I., was 
married at Staunton, Va., last week, to a Miss Calvert. He 
is fifty-one and she is twenty-three. 

—tLhe approaching International Fish Exhibition, to be 
held at South Kensington next May, will be opened by Queen 
Victoria. Pottery and Pisciculture. 

—Mrs. Governor Clsflin gave a reception to the poet 
Whittier at her home in Boston last week, at which a number 
of distinguished people were present. 

—On Thureday last the steamer ‘‘ Navarre,”” bound from 
Copenhagen to Leith, Scotland, foundered in a gale in the 
German Ovean. Ejighty-one persous were ov board, and of 
these only sixteen were saved. 

—Dr. McUosh, of Princeton College, has intimated his 
desire to resign the Presidency of the institution for the sake 
of devoting himself entirely tothe proposed School of Philos- 
ophy which the trustees are now considering. 

—Among the lecturers engaged by the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy for the Summer School at Richficla 
Sprioge next summer was the late President Chadbourne. 
His place will be fliled by some able lecturer, but many will 
feel his absence. 

—Mr. Wm. Warren, the veteran actor of Boston, whose 
name has for mapy years beeu associated with the Boston 
Museum, gives notice that this will be his last season at this 
theater. Business troubles with the management of the 
theater are said to be the cause. 

—The loss to those dependent on the fisheries at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., by the Wiggins storm scare will reach €125,000. 
There has been great loss to business interests as well as to 
the fishermen themselves. Over 3 000,000 pounds of fish 
might have been taken at this season of the year. 

—The state of Mr. A. Bronson ‘Alcott’s health is so im- 
proved that he hopes now to discharge his duties as Dean of 
the Concord School of Philosophy at its approaching session, 
and also to deliver the course of lectures assigned to him in 
his programme. He is still at his home in Concord, enjoying 
ois daughter’s constant care and attention. 

—Royal Generosity: Berlin, March 9. Emperor William 
sends, through Brasch & Rothenstein, 3,000 marks, with a 
letter saying that his Majesty the Emperor has beeu pleased 
to grant a contribution of 3,000 marks for the sufferers by 
the floods in America Seven thousand marks have been 
contributed altogether in Berlin. 

—On Wednesday, March 7, the Cambridge Flats in Sixty- 
fourth Street, New York City, were destroyed by fire, and two 
of the inmates were ‘ost. This has caused inquiry to be 
made into the question of flat houses and their liability to 
fire. The light shafts are considered to be a source of mach 
danger, furnishing a strong draft and acting like a flue if 
the fire starts in the basement. 

—The inflammatory Louise Michel headed a roaring mob 
of discontented workmen in Paris on Friday last. The mob 
was dispersed by the cavalry three or four times, and gathered 
as often as they were scattered, until night, when complete 
order was restored. Little importance was attached by the 
public getierally to this outburst, and the firmness of the 
Government was generally commended. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


LIFE’S ANSWER. 


KNOW not if or dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; 
If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s beavy chain ; 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee: 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine: 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail 
I have on board: 

Above the raving of the gale 
I hear my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite; 
1 shall not fall: 

If sharp, ‘tis short ; if long, "tis light; 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land—safe to the land, 
The end is this : 
And then with him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss. 
Henry ALFORD. 








A PRAYER =. 


FOR THY LOKD'S DAY BEFORE THE CRUCIFIXION, 
(Stnday before Easter.) 

Fatuer of an infinite Majesty ! who of thy tender 
love toward mankind, hast given thy Son Christ 
Jesus to take upon him our flesh and to suffer death 
upon the cross that he might take away our sins : 

Mercifully grant us to have fellowship both in his 
sufferings and in the glorious power of his resurrec- 
tion, 

To whom with thee and ‘the Spirit—one God— 
be all blessing and praise from everlasting to ever- 
lasting : AMEN, 








AS A SEED IN THE GROUND. 


By Henry Warp BEEouER. 


HE American doctrine is that universal human 
nature is susceptible of development, and that it 
is so susceptible of development that it is safe to lean 
en human nature. It is true that men are selfish and 
self-indulgent; or, as the old theology would have 
said, sinful and depraved; and yet, after all, such is 
the force that tends to swing men upward, that not- 
withstanding all the special things that tend to draw 
men downward, it is always safe to trust mankind; to 
trust them in this ; that as a mass they will never balk 
your expectation of their culture where the means for 
that culture are supplied. To sow corn, saying, ‘‘I 
do not believe that moisture and light and hest will 
bring up a crop, but I will sow it by way of experi- 
ment,” would not be more absurd in agriculture than 
it would be to doubt that human nature would respond 
to every cultivating influence that is brought to bear 
upon it. Let it alone, or surround it with disease and 
miasm, and it degenerates, the stock runs out, it grav- 
itates backward toward its original type ; but wherever 
# Vital influence is brought to bear on human nature 
you may trust it, in Asia, in Africa, in Europe, in 
America, everywhere. Whatever be the nation or 
raee, it will respond to generous culture. 

What are men thinking about when they despise 
human nature, or disbelieve in it? The richest plum 
that hangs tempting from the bough sprang from the 
loins of the sloe ages ago, sour and acerbin the woods; 
but culture has brought it up to whatitis now. Out 
of the loins of the crab-apple, with its bitter sharpness, 
came all that generous eatalogue of fruits which make 
our orchards so beautiful in autumn. Out of the loins 
of the wild animals of the woods have come forth the 
tame animals that fill our barnyards and fields. We 
know perfectiy well that culture in certain directions 
will produce an improved breed of sheep. If they 
have low fences in England, science teaches how to 
breed short legs in sheep so they cannot get over them. 
}: is historical, and susceptible of proof. Culture took 
from the race-course the fleet courser and reduced him 
to a trotting animal. It is purely breeding that has 
done it. We have schools for the short-horned or long- 
horned Devonshire or the milk-giving Jersey. They 
are all the result of the discovered fact that animals 





are capable of being developed one-way or another. 
It is a :ow, humble school; but men believe in that. 
They believe in development in stock; and yet they 
do not know, when they enunciate this principle as 
applied to stock, that it is a principle which is univer- 
sal in God’s creation. 

When you come to the higher and nobler parts of 
creation—the human race—do yeu stop short there? 
Is mankind, that is created in the image of God, and is 
the crown of all vital creation on earth, to be supposed 
to be unsusceptible of that which we see practiced in 
every field in every State and nation on the globe? 
Can I make a dove become the patriarch of all forms 
of dove life—the fan-tails, the pouters, and the wide- 
flying couriers of the air, that carry knowledge and 
news—and can [ not make men different from what 
they would be if they were left in a state of uninspired 
nature ? 

It is faith in the doctrine that men are susceptible of 
unfolding and being ennobled which is the natural 
remedy for that vulgar contempt and almost hatred 
which the superior classes have always had for the 
lower or laboring classes. There is not a manor a 
woman that walks the earth, however much he or she 
may be degraded, who is not capable of rising and 
becoming developed under-the stimulation of higher 
influences. 

Then, there is that other principle of nature which 
comes out in reversion to the original type. Thatisa 
danger to which all society is exposed when you 
cease to bring upon it stimulating, regenerating influ- 
ences. 

In America this doctrine of trust in man—first in his 
need, and second in his susceptibility—is developed 
more perfectly than anywhere else ; but as in a stormy 
day, now and then, the clouds open, and you see the 
bright burnish of the sun, while all the rest is in 
shadow, so has civilization been in the annals of time 
hitherto. It has broken out here, and it has broken 
out there ; but on the whole the human race has been 
rising higher and higher, and civilization has become 
more and more complex, and has established its roots 
more and more firmly, and its fruit has grown sweeter 
and better. , 

The demonstration of the essential nature of man 
and of his essential capacity to be developed has shown 
itself in America more prominently than in any other 
land, partly by reason of the extent of this country and 
of its physical resources. If God had held back this 
principle from the knowledge of the world, we should 
at any rate have had an illustration of it in what is 
going on now; for I think that civilization is working 
out on this American continent a sublimer spectacle 
than was ever dreamed of by any prophet or philospher 
cf antiquity. The experiment is, comparatively speak- 
ing, yet in its root form. Men who have mounted to 
the very suminit of refinement look with contempt 
upon the endeavors of our feople, and upon their 
breaking down here and there; but you are to bear in 
mind that this is the only country of such a population 
and such an extent. {t is a country three thousand 
miles by three thousand miles, populated by fifty mill- 
ions of people, so that in 1900 there will undoubtedly 
be a population of a hundred and twenty-five millions 
on this continent, mixed from every nation on the 
globe. 

This vast university of common people are being 
taught how to govern themse!ves, and how to govern 
each other. They are all at school; they are all of 
them learning; and they are learning under those 
universal conditions which make blunders and mistakes 
the rounds of the ladder by which they go up to the 
attainment of knowledge. No child ever learns with- 
out blundering. No person ever writes well without 
having first written badly. You cannot walk before 
you have crept; nor can you run until you have 
walked. So fifty millions of people (there will bea 
hundred millions ere long) are at school to learn, not 
only the sublime art of self-government, but also the 
art of governing each other. 

Here walks out of his university, with cap and gown 
and velvet shoe, the man who has touched the highest 
point of education in Europe, and says, ‘‘ What a vul- 
gar business they are making of governing over there! 
They have not the first idea of government.” We are not 
teaching two thousand howto govern in the church, nor 
ten thousand howto govern in the State : we are teach- 
ing fifty million people how to govern themselves, and 
how to manage the economies of this nation; and it is 
a great deal better that, on the way to a wiser govern- 
ing of this nation, fifty million should govern it rudely 
and imperfectly than that ten thousand should do it 
better, and leave all the rest of the whole fifty million 
utterly ignorant of the process of government. This 
is the mustering ground for nations. It is the an- 
chored ark of modern days; and everything, appar- 
ently—bug, butterfly, worm, behemoth, shark, every 
sort of animal—is going into it. Men are running from 
slavery, from poverty, from ignorance, from all man- 
ner of oppression, hither, We have not heard the 





trumpet call, but acall in the silence which God is 
making in the consciousness of this world, louder 
than the sdund of any golden trumpet would be, is 
heard in Russia and in Southern Europe. The call 
of light and liberty is bringing hither the oppressed 
Mennonites and Jews. The call of God resounds in the 
hearts of the human family; and the Italian, the 
Grecian, the Portuguese, and the Spanish are coming. 
Those old nations were dead; but the call of God has 
reached them, saying, as Christ said to Lazarus, 
‘*Come forth”; and these emigrants are coming forth 
alive, having been dead, but yet bound about the head 
with the napkin of ignorance. And from our father- 
land, the Saxons, the Germans, are coming. There 
ale trooping hither not a few thousand, but upward of 
fifty thousand—half a million, running on toward a 
million—a year. Eight million already that were born 
abroad are our citizens throughout this vast territory 
in this modern day. There never before was such a 
flocking together of the human race. It seems to me 
that God is preparing in this vast laboratory that ele- 
ment and this element, that force and this force, by 
which by and by shall be given liberty and self-gov- 
ernment to the millions upon millions of men on the 
earth. 

We ought not to live in such a day as this and be 
£0 vulgar as not to know what is going on in the 
world. Our young men and maidens ought not to be 
thinking of the poor, miserable, frivolous tales of the 
neighborhood and the day and not have a thought 
of what God is doing in this great hemisphere’ The 
heavens are full ; and there is dropping down on every 
acre of land a divine influence. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A REVIEW. 
By Emity Hountineton Miter. 





OME of you may have seen a military review, and 

when you read the title of this lesson you will see 
a picture of companies of soldiers drawn up in beauti- 
ful order—banners flying, arms glittering, every one 
silent, ready, attentive, while the Commander rides 
along the lives, or watches to see how well the sol- 
diers have learned the lessons of their months and 
years of drill. Do you remember that Jesus is called 
Captain of our Salvation, and that we are his soldiers, 
by whom he is to conquer the world? We are told to 
put on the whole armor of God, and fight the good 
fight, and the promise is that he that overcometh 
shall have a crown of life. The word of God is our 
book of instructions, and the lessons that we learn 
from it in the home, and the church, and the Sunday- 
school, are our drill, that we may know how to fight 
this good fight. And the Bible says Jesus is watching 
us, and angels and happy spirits, a great cloud of 
witnesses, to rejoice when we overceme. Let us look 
back over some of these lessons and see if we have 
learned anything from them. 

When Jesus went away to heaven he left us a last 
message and a last promise. Only the four disciples 
who were with him heard it, but he sent it to us by 
them; to you and to me, and to every one, just as a 
father might leave a message for some of the children 
who were not at home when he went away. 

The message was that everywhere he wanted us to 
be his witnesses, telling people by our lives and 
our words that Jesus was the Prince of Life, 
and that there was no other name under heaven 
whereby we must be saved. And the promise was 
that he would be with us always, even to the end of 
the world, and that he would put into our hearts his 
Spirit of light, and power, and wisdom, to teach and to 
help us. 

Now let us think a little. Have we been trying 
since we learned that lesson in January, just at the be- 
ginning of the new year, to be witnesses for Jesus? 
And have we remembered that we could not do this 
in our own strength, and so have we asked for help? 
Have we learned to be more patient, and gentle, and 
honest, and brave, and truthful? Are we better soldiers 
than we were at the beginning of the year, and have 
we helped some one else to be better? Have we 
learned to be happy Christians, like the believing peo- 
ple who first were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus? Dowe go tothe Lord with all our troubles, 
and sins, and temptations, and ask him to heal us, just 
as the lame, and the sick, and the blind, and those 
that had evil spirits, were healed in the name of the 
Lord Jesus? Are we brave enough always to do right, 
and obey God ratber than follow the advice of bad 
companions,, or our own foolish desires? Do we 
always dare to speak the truth, even if we have to con- 
fess our own wrong deeds. Are our lips, and our lives, 
and our hearts true, always true? Are we ready to do 
any kind of work for Jesus, no matter how little, or 
how humble, or how disagreeable, if only he bids us 
to doit?’ Are we willing to give up our own way, and 
oar own choice, and let others be first? Are our 
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hearts so full of God’s love that it shines out in our 
faces, and makes them bright and beautiful? Do we 
always say, as Peterdid: ‘‘ Such as I have give I 
unto thee”? And remember that every one of us has 
something to give. Some have money to give, and 
some have kind words, and smiles, and good counsel. 
Thiok what you have to give to your parents: obedi- 
ence, love, respect, help in many little ways. What 
have you to giyeto your brothers, sisters, and com- 
panions? What to your teachers and friends? Is there 
not something you can spare from your books, or your 
toys, or your pleasures, to make some poor child 
happy? It may be very little, but remember it is only 
such as we have that we are to give, and not such as 
other people have. Peter’s gift was a great deal bet- 
ter than silver and gold, and so perhaps the things we 
have to give may be much better than the things we 
have not. 

And now, little soldiers, having reviewed a few of 
our last lessons, let us take up some new ones from 
this beautiful book of instructions. For long as we 
live we never can learn them all ; there will be some- 
thing sweeter and better for every day; and in the 
longest march ard bardest battle we have always the 
blessed promise of our Commander, ‘‘ Lo, I am with 
with you alway.” 

‘* If God be for us, who can be against us?” 








LYMAN BEECHER.' 
By THE Rev. J. C. Wuirts, M. A. 

FIRST [GLIMPSE OF LYMAN BEECHER 
N Y first glimpse of this noted preacher was had 
one autumnal Sabbath morning as he rode up 
to the door of our new and elegant church, with his 
wife, in a poor country chaise covered with white 
cotton cloth. The borse and the minister were both 

alike very unattractive, as well as the chaise. 

We lads were watching for his coming in front of 
the church, where also stood the Committee of Recep- 
tion prepared to extend their welcome and to introduce 
him to the people and the pulpit. I can now vividly 
remember my own feelings at the time, and the looks 
of those in wating, which seemed to say: ‘* Well, we 
are sold this time!” We took our place in church 
with an unmistakable air of grim disappointment. Dr. 
Beecher opened the exercises and went into his work 
with a will and with such an unceremonious freedom 
that our Boston sense of propriety stood abashed! 
Soon, however, the fire began to burn, the truth began 
to pinch, and the audience began to rally from their 
despoudent wonderment, and to look arouna as if say- 
ing, ‘‘ What’s the matter?” We all saw then and there 
that the new candidate for Boston honors Was master 
of the situation. The old horse and chaise were for- 
gotten, and the three sermons of that day were the 
topic of conversation for a week, and prepared the 
way for the second Sabbath on his return from Port- 
Jand. The same cut-and-thrust style of preaching was 
repeated, which, while it shocked all our notions of 
pulpit etiquette, made it a foregone conclusion that 
this was the man for the new enterprise. It must be 
remembered that he had now reached the so-called 
dead-line of fifty. 

A TEMPERANOE TRIUMPH. 

Booths and tables for the sale of intoxicating drinks 
and small wares were allowed from time immemorial 
on Boston Common. On all public days old Boston 
Common was as free as Faneuil Hall to the first comer. 
It was the public playground long before the ‘‘ Boston 
boys” of the Revolution used it for sliding down hill 
on their sleds. When the English troops interfered 
with this boyish sport, young America remonstrated 
with emphasis against this invasion of immemorial 
rights. This almost defiant protest prevailed, and led 
the commander to report to the Eaglish Government 
that it would be a difficult matter to subdue such a 
people, for the very boys breathed in the air of freedom 
and stood up boldly for their rights ! 

This pre-emptive right of the people to the old’ Com- 
mon for any purpose which they might choose had 
thus far been unquestioned till we of the Y. M. C. A., 
under Dr. Beecher as our captain, assaulted the strong. 
hold of intemperanee ‘in these liquor booths. It was 
a mighty struggle—first, with the municipal authori- 
ties; second, with the judiciary; and lastly, with 
public sentiment. But we won the victory almost in 
the dark, for no one knew from whence came the 
power that triumphed. Those ancient privileges of 
liquor-selling and of riotous revelry on Boston Com- 
mon on public days have never been restored in the 
least degree to this day. 


A FIGHT WITH LOTTERIES. 

The circumstances of his ministry in Boston were 
intensely exciting. The great Unitarian controversy 
was in progress. ‘The subjects of temperance, slavery, 
infidelity, Romanism, and lotteries, were hotly dis- 
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cussed. It was Lyman Beecher who stamped indelibly 
the brand of infamy on lotteries as well as intemper- 
ance. I saw and heard him do it, and remember it as 
though but yesterday. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts was in session. A 
bill was before it in behalf of Bunker Hill Monument, 
which then stood a monument of reproach to New 
England enterprise ; for it was but half finished, and 
had remained thus for many years. It seemed that the 
only way to secure funds for its completion was by a 
State lottery. The final vote on the bill was to be taken 
on Monday. During the previous week Dr. Beecher 
prepared a special sermon in opposition, and had a 
personal invitation given to the members of the general 
court to attend its delivery on Sunday evening. All 
the body pews of the church were reserved for them. 
There were galleries on three sides. 

The house was filled to its utmost capacity. The 
attention given was most absorbing. The discourse 
was intensely dramatic and personal. The public and 
private effects of lottery gambling were portrayed 
with simplicity and honesty of description, but with 
startling and terrific coloring. Youth, morals, busi- 
ness interests, social order, widowed mothers and 
orphaned children, the wreck of homes and character, 
the blight, the ruin, the remorse of conscience and 
the woes of the lost in hell through the direct or in- 
direct influence of lotteries, were worked up with mar- 
velous vividness and power from the first stroke of 
the master’s pencil to the close. There was an intensi- 
ty of momentum that was almost painful till the 
matchless climax came. Then the passionate preacher 
stopped as suddenly as did the white horse and 
his rider ia the apocalyptic vision. His spectacles 
were taken off. His manner became subdued and 
solemn. Leaning over the pulpit, with his right hand 
and index finger thrown sharply forward, with a fiery 
penetration of eye, and a marvelous jaflection of voice, 
with a most adrvit assumption of the personal character 
and feelings of the petitioners themselves, as if they 
themselves stood before the court, willing to assume 
the undertaking, he exclaimed : ‘‘Gentlemen and hon- 
orable members of the General Court of Massachusetts 
assembled, all these things will we do for you if you 
will vote for bill to-morrow ! and we will finish Bunker 
Hill Monument into the bargain! Will you do it? 
Will you do it ?” 

He stood waiting as if in anxious silence for an an- 
swer. And there seemed to go up a long-drawn, 
silent vote of relief. ‘‘No more lotteries!” It must 
have been registered in heaven. It was, at least, re- 
iterated and confirmed in the Legislative Hall at the 
State House the next day and entered upon the public 
records, never more to be questioned. 

A CONSISTENT SABBATH OBSERVER. 

One Monday morning he took his market basket on 
his arm and wentto Faneuil Hall Market to get pro. 
visions for dinner. He was followed and watched, as 
he often was, by a young man who was the chorister 
of the Universalist Church. The minister soon came 
to the fish-market. Here Dr. Beecher picked up a 
fine-looking fish and asked the fisherman if it was 
fresh and sweet. ‘‘ Certainly,” replied the man, ‘‘ for 
{ caught it myself yesterday,” which was the Sabbath. 
Dr. Beecher at once dropped the fish, saying, ‘‘ Then 
I don’t want it,” and weat on without another word. 
The young man who was watching him was instantly 
convinced of the minister’s honesty and sincerity in 
practicing the principles which he preached, became 
a regular attendant and a true convert, and for more 
than a quarter of a century was known as Deacon 
Thomas Hollis, the druggist. He was a prominent 
official in the orthodox church, and a valued director 
in the benevolent and charitable institutions of the 
city until his death. 


THE MISSING MONEY. 

A great convention of churches was once called to 
confer on evangelical work for the West at the Second 
Church of Cincinnati, of which he was then pastor. 
Ir this convention he expected to take a prominent 
part. His good wife felt that he must have 4 new suit 
of clothes, so she went with him to Luken’s on Maia 
Street, near the present Court House, and had him 
measured. The contract was to be filled the day be- 
fore the convention. The price was $25. On the day 
named Mrs. Beecher called for the new suit. It was 
not ready, but would be ready the next morning in 
season for the opening of the convention. As the 
doctor started for the city in the morning, his wife 
gave him the money, with strict injunctions to call for 
his clothes on his way down to meeting and pay for 
them and put them on. He must “‘be sure not to 
forget,” as those he had on were quite seedy, and he 
would not be presentable on the platform in such a 
rusty attire. 

It was an all-day meeting. Mrs. Beecher did not 
see him again until night. When evening came, and 
he returned, behold, he was wearing his old clothes, 
for he‘ had forgotten all about the new ones. His wife 





gently chided him for his remissness, and asked for 
the $25, saying, ‘‘I’ll go down early in the morning 
and get them, and see that you have them en before 
you go tothe convention. Just give me the money.” 
Money! He knew nothing about the money. Search 
was made all over and through him wherever money 
could be hidden, but no money could be found. ‘‘ Now, 
husband,” with no little tremor of anxiety, ‘* what have 
you done with that money?” It was « great sum in 
those days for a Lane Seminary professor’s wife to 
have. The doctor was innocent as alamb. He had 
no recollection, he said, of having had any money. 
And there they stood; both were alike con- 
founded. 

No new clothes and no moxey, what could be done? 
A great Western convention of ministers and laymen 
in session at his own church, and he in seedy gar- 
ments! Luken trusted them for the new suit, but the 
money was gone. Along search and much inquiry 
brought to light the fact that a collection had been 
taken in the convention, and Dr. Beecher finding 
something in his vest pocket as the box passed him 
put it in without a moment’s thought of how much it 
was or how it came there! 

LIQUOR DEALERS VANQUISHED. 

Once on a time when the subject of temperance was 
‘fall ablaze” im Ohio, an anti-temperance meeting was 
called at the old Court House, and the students went 
down to see and hear. Dr. Beecher was there to see 
also. He sat back in the audience watching the pro- 
ceedings with the eagerness of a hound waiting for its 
prey. 

One of the speakers -ited Massachusetts as having 
retreated from its former position on the subject of 
temperance, and as having ‘‘let go” from some of its 
fundamental principles. 

The old hero of the temperance battlefield could 
hold in his war-horse no longer. Starting for the plat- 
form almost upon the run, he turned not right or left 
to go up the side steps, but putting his ‘hands on the 
edge of the platform he leaped upon it with the agility 
of an athlete, and landed in the midst of acrowd of 
distillers, saloon-keepers, and topers. Without a 
word of apology he shouted, ‘‘Old Massachusetts 
‘let go!’ Old Massachusetts ‘let go!’ I tell you she 
has Only let go to spit on her hands!” And then he 
poured forth a tremendous tempest of thunder and 
lightning, roaring, blazing, scorching, crackling and 
burning, hurling hot thunderbolts crashing through 
and through all the mighty breastworks which the 
liquor army had thrownup for the defense of their 
business. 

We, the students, were greatly excited. We stamped 
and clapped and cheered our valiant captain all the 
while, as he was carrying the fort of the enemy in 
glorious triumph. At the close of his speech the meet- 
ing closed, and closed without a word in reply.- Re- 
ply! They might as well have replied to a tornado. 
And as we returned we went shouting home with 
triumphant song, ‘‘ Glorious o/d Lane on the Hill.” 

A MISSIONARY SPEEOR. 

Dr. Beecher was one of the earliest.«most faithful, 
enthusiastic, and unceasing friends of the A. B. C. F. 
Missions. I attended the annual meeting of the Board 
in the old Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, about 
the year 1845. Dr. Beecher was present; he always 
expected to speak, I think, at its annual meetings, and 
the people expected him no less. 

He had come from the ‘‘ Far West,” as it was then 
called. He was alittle seedy outside, perhaps, but 
bright as a new dollar within. For some reason, 
known only to the managers of the meeting, he was 
pushed aside, and another speaker substituted with- 
out consultation or apology. The substitute in 
his opening began with an expression of regret that, 
owing to the infirmities of age or fatigue of travel, the 
celebrated Dr. Beecher was excused, and he, the 
speaker, was called ‘‘ most unexpectedly and regret- 
fully” to take his place. Dr. Beecher was on the 
platform, wholly ignorant of this change of programme. 
He looked on with amazement, and then sprang to his 
feet and cried out, ‘‘Mr. Moderator, Mr. Moderator! 
there is some mistake here. Infirmity! Why, sir, 
I was never better in my life. I don’t understand it, 
sir!” 

There stood the substitute in silence, as though. he 
had been struck and paralyzed. The audience, too, 
were full of anxious surprise. Before any one 
could recover from the sudden interruption or have 
courage to speak in explanation, Dr. Beecher was off 
at full speed. He electrified the audience with a mis- 
sionary speech such as had seldom been heard even 
on such an occasion. It was spontaneous, and simply 
grand and magnificent. It was full of fire, impulse, 
and Beecherism. The unfortunate substitute, mean- 
time, had retired toa back seat, feeling ‘‘regrets” for his 
own unfortunate venture quite as poignant, evidently, 
as those which he had expressed for De Beecher’s sup- 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 





THE ART MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Lewis F. Dayin a recent number of the Art Inter- 
change has an interesting article compiled from his last 
work, ‘'Every-Day Art,” in which he has the following sen- 
sible words, which should convey a hint to those who aspire 
to art criticism: ‘‘We misjudge whatever we jadge by a 
false standard ; whether it be painting to which we do in- 
justice by comparing it with nature, or decorative art by 
comparing it with pictorial. Judge ornament after its kind, 
consider it as oraament. and you caunot fail to see that its 
moat essential characteristic is fitness. All art stops short 
of nature, and that intentionally; else we should have no 
drawings in black and white, no sculpture that stopped short 
of color, no paintings stopping short of absolute relief. 
Waxwork would be our ideal ; and, with the aid of clock- 
work, no need even to stop short of motion. Science and 
art might eventually be coupled indeed, instead of, as now, 
only in the headings of newspapers. What a prospect 
opens itself before us, ending in a vision—art yielding at 
length to the fond embrace of mechanism!” This same 
number of the ‘‘ Interchange” has the usual entertaining 
and instructive variety of contents ; reproductions of some 
of the more important works at the recent water-color ¢x- 
hibition and a character sketch of Mr. Richard Mansfield in his 
portrayal of the Baron Chevrial, being the pictorial features. 

In the Magazine of Art for March the article of chief inter- 
est to Americans will be the description of the Vanderbilt 
Palaces in New York by Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin, our newly 
appointed Minister to Persia. There aresome excellent wood- 
engraviogs that accompany the text, and which show bits of 
most beautiful and elaborate interiors that accord with Mr. 
Benjamin's statement, that ‘‘ splendor has been so’guided as 
to give an aspect of home to what, less delicately and skill- 
fully managed, might have been a gergeous but cheerless 
palace.” Our curiosity thus appeased by learning what 
these magnificent houses are like inside, we turn then to 
whatever each one's individual taste first attracts him. This 
may be Mr. Harrison’s third paper on ‘‘Greek Myths in 
Greek Art,” or Basil Champney’s ‘‘Interior of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,” or Torren’s ‘‘ Horses and Dogs,” or Harry Bar- 
nett’s exceedingly interesting account of ‘* The Special Art- 
ist.” The choice is large, as ove may see, aud whichever 
way one’s mind turns it is fairly sure of being entertained, 
if not instructed. The pictorial features of the number sare 
W. 8. Stacey’s ** Prince Edward VI. and his Whipping Boy,” 
Schulz-Briesen’s ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” and Madrazo’s ‘‘ My 
Model.” F 

The Art Amateur for March is also a water-color nuaber, 
so to speak, for its first page is made up of skeletons from 
the pictures in the Jate exhibition, and its leading article is a 
review of the exhibition itself, accompanied by illustrations. 
They are almost without exception reproductions by the 
artists themselves, and will giye an excellent idea of the 
recent exbibition to those art loving individuals who are 
destined to live apart from the great art centers of the land 
where these and similar collections are gathered. There is 
also a full-page reproduction of a picture by Boughton, 
entitled '* Snow in Spring.” which tells a simple story clearly 
and agreeably. Gustave Voré and his picture are made tl e 
subject of another full-page illustration, while there are 
valuable articles containing inetruction to amateurs for the 
painting of photographs, flowers iu water-colors, and for 
the decoration of fans. The Ceramic, Decorative and 
Needlework departments are as usual full of technical and 
historical information, interesting alike to the amateur and 
the artist, while the supplement contains designs for work in 
almost every department of decorative art, a notably good 
example being the azalea design for two tiles. It would 
answer as well to be treated in needlework. 

L'Art. (J. W. Bouton). The last quarterly volume of the 
famous French art journal ie, as usual, noteworthy for bota 
its text and its pictorial features. There is a large number 
of etchings, two reproducing works of Rubens, two works of 
Delauney, one after Broughton’s characteristic North Ho!- 
land picture, which re-echoes some of the types we have been 
receiving lately in {* Harper's,” and others of considerable 
merit. The wood-engraving is excellent, although it does 
not often approach the standard which our American work- 
men have raised for us to jadge others and themselves b). 
Among the largest and most important blocks is Froment’'s 
reprodaction of Benjamin Constant’s ‘' Day after a Victory . 
The Alhambra,” which was seen in all the gorgeous color 
and theatrical grouping of the original at Schaus’s gallery 
last fall. The frontispiece ie an etching by Lucien Gautier 
of a shipping dock at Marseilles, and is an artistic rendering 
of a not over-interesting subject. In the text we find the 
principal articles on Corot as a decorative painter, Glass 
Industries, Jordaens, Lucas van Leyden, Luca della Robbia, 
The Book of Fortune, with Cousin’s famous designs ; Italian 
Majolica, Victor Emmanuel’s Monument at Rome, Rubens 
and his work, Ford Madox Brown and Costemporary Eng- 
lish Painters. The volume completes the set for the year 
1882, and either alone or with the earlier volumes is a wel-— 
come addition te one’s art library. 


—M. Pasteur, the noted French scientist, has for ten 
years been experimenting with mad dogs. Foolhardy as this 
sounds, one’s surprise at his evident rashnees vanishes wheu 
the statement is made further that his experiments have 
shown that the inoculation of dogs with the virus of hydro- 
phobia as a protection against that horrible malady proves 
to he a sure remedy, and he therefore maintains that there 
; sould be a general and compuleory inoculation of dogs. 

—The Royal Hand Bell Ringers have traversed the country 
from the Atlantic as far West as Kansas and Nebraska with 
great success, giving not a little financial sid to a number of 
churches and Sunday-school enterprises. . They sail for home 


in April. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc TY.e Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive g reply either 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter, The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 





Is the saying, “In the day theu eatest thereof thon shalt surely 
die,” to be understood of Adam’s body, or spirit,or both? 2. In 
what sense did Adam experience this desth? 3. How, and how 
much, are his descendants affected by it? 4. Is the account of the 
fall to be understood literally or otherwise ? 

The interpretation of the firrt chapters of Genesis is at 
present an unsolved problem in Biblical theology. The first 
chapter is unquestionably poetry, though it may be regarded 
as an historical poem, or a history presented in poetical form. 
There is much in the second and third chap ters to justify the 
opinion now entertained by some Biblical scholars, that they 
are to be regarded as allegorical rather th an historical, and 
it is certain that they cannot be literally interpreted in all 
their details, Scientific and theologics! reading of these 
chapters is at present, therefore, a mativer of uncertainty. 
Their spiritual significance is, however, clear; they teach 
that all sin, that is, all disobedience of God and his laws, in- 
volves death ; primarily, physical death ; remotely, and as 
an ultimate result, the death of the rmoul—whether this be re- 
garded as its extinction, or the destruction «f all that makes 
life desirable. This sentence in its two-fold aspect is repre- 
sented as falling upon Adam. What effect his sin and its 
corsequences have had upon the human race is one of the 
most hotly contested questions in theology, and in our judg- 
ment @ question wholly abstruse and having very little im- 
portance in the moral and spiritual tife, This much, how- 
ever, is clear ; that children inherit tendencies to both good 
and evil from their parents, and that thus families and races 
take on a type of character which descends from generation 
to generation; and that the whole hunian race has taken on 
a type of character involving sinful propensities and separa- 
tion from God. That this type of chgracter is handed down 
from generation to generation through the law of heredity 
appears to be the teaching both of Scripture and of science. 


I read your questions and anewers with so much interest that I 
am tempted to send a question also. 

We are very anxious to provide a good snbstantial library for our 
boys, and which my husband also may enjoy. Have Chambere’s 
Encyclopedia, Appleton’s condensed, a good edition of Longfellow, 
Tennyson, and Shakespeare, with ‘* Webater’s Unabridged.” Please 
give me a list of what other standard works yon think we shon!d 
have. Also please give me the name of some good books on Kussia, 
and favor exceedingly an interested and patiently waiting 

SUBSCRIBER. 

You had better send to Putnams for their reprint of The 
Christian Union articles entitled ‘‘ Hints for Home Reading,” 
which will give yoa an excellent list for family reading, with 
information about a course of readisg. The price is one 
dollar. The best book on Russia is Wallace’s ‘‘ Russia,” 
published by Henry Holt & Co. In comparison with it there 
is no even ‘* second-best.” 


In a New York daily paper of Jan. 9 is a report of Mr. Beech- 
er’s lecture on ‘*‘ Evolution and Revolution.” It would hardly seem 
like the same lecture as in your report. Does the —— misrepresent 
Mr. Beecher ? AN INQUIRING FRIEND. 

Mr. Beecher speaks with great warmth and vivid words, 
and sometimes in long sentences ; all which makes reporting 
his utterances, with the best of intentions, often an injustice 
tohim. For areport must be greatly condensed; and in 
this process the qualifying words may easily disappear, to 
the destruction of tre balance which he guve to his sentexnces. 
Neither he nor any other public speaker is tobe held re- 
sponsible on the basis of reporting in the public press, unless 
the report be guaranteed as complete, or be authenticated Ly 
the speaker’s revision. 

Please give me your advice as to the best modern atlas for family 
use, the cost $5 of less. Something is desired larger than an ordi- 
nary schoo! atlas, and not so large or costly as Johnson’s. If there 
18 none at the price I have mentioned, please state the best that can 
be bonght for $8 or $10. E. D. G. 

The atlas which we ourselves make constant use of, and 
which we find, on the whole, adequate, is Zell’s Descriptive 
Hand Atlas of the World. T. Elwood Zell, of Philadelphia. 
For price address the publisher. 


InquiRER.—Professor G. V. Sumner is a member of the 
Yale College Faculty. He is an active free trader, and was, 
formerly, a Congregational minister. He has, for the past 
few years, like Daniel A. Wellsand many Republicans, voted 
the Democratic ticket, in whole or in part, as a rebuke to 
the Republican party Jeaders. He is a man in middle life ; 
perhaps forty-five or fifty years of age. . 





Was The Christian Union in error in saying, as it did in ite iasue of 
Dec. 14, that E. Stone Wiggins, LL.D., had predicted a storm for 
March 8, or is it a little hasty in laughing at the Canadian aetrono- 
mer, as it does in its issue af Feb. 15, because said storm did not 
come off Feb. 8? Which? INQUIRER. 

Mr. Wiggins predicted two storms, one for February 9, 
and the other for March 8. 


Wili you please tell me through your columns if there is alife of 
Amos Bronson Aleott published, or any of his daughter, the 
authoress? I am always glad to learn anything about the author 
of ** Little Women.” O. H. 

The only approximation to a life of Bronson Alcott with 
which we are acquainted is ‘‘The Recerd of Mr. Alcott’s 
School,” published by Roberts Bros., Boston. 





Please te!l me if there is a self instractor in architecture giving first 
lessons, where it can be had, and at what price. Also self instructor 
in tailor cutting, where, and what price. SuBso2iBER, 

MiLToN, Pa. 

We know of nothing that answers to your want in either 
department, and we should doubt that either art could be 
learned except from a practical teacher. 





Books anf Authors 


ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT.! 


It is the great excellence of Curtius’s ‘‘ History of 
Greece” that it describes with such sympathetic insight 
the quality and characteristics cf Greek art. A history 
of the Greek race which lays its emphasis specially and 
exclusively upon political development, as does the 
work of Mitford, and, in large degree, the infinitely 
superior work of Grote, leaves the secret of Greek 
genius undisclosed ; that genius was far more in stat- 
ues and books than in civil governments and political 
organization. It is only within the last half century 
that the general truth involved in this fact has been 
understood, and the work of Perrot and Chipiez is 
one of the results of its recognition. It is an exhuma- 
tion of a buried civilization, a revitalization of an ex- 
tinct national life ; so much is invo!ved in a history of 
art as modern scholarship has come to look at it. 

One of the fruits of Napoleon’s rash and romantic 
invasion of Egypt was a vast accession to the Euro- 
pean knowledge of that country through the labors of 
the savants who accompanied the expedition. Their 
researches were speedily utilized by Champollion’s 
discovery-of the key to the hieroglyphics, which made 
it possible to assign something like relative dates to 
the Egyptian monuments. Then came Layard and 
Botta, whose investigations at Nineveh threw a flood 
of light upon ancient Assyria and brought into prom- 
inence one of the two great streams which commingled 
in the most ancient civilization. Monuments, figures 
in sculptured relief, tombs, broke the silence of their 
countless years and revealed the history of the men 
who had fashioned them. These discoveries were 
supplemented by researches at Babylon, lower Chal- 
dea, and Susiana, until the civilization of western 
Asia became tolerably distinct. The same Jamo of 
patient exploration which has thrown such a flood of 
light on Assyria has been held aloft in the Nile Valley, 
and has revealed not only a great indigenous art, with 
its own principles and methods, but a great national 
life; for since Winkelman’s time art bas ceased to be 
an isolated skill and become an authentic and vital 
expression of character and life. 

The eminent arch wologist and the distinguished stu- 
dent and critic of architecture whose names are united 
on the title pages of these volumes set before them- 
selves a task which only the amplest scholarship and 
the most thoroughly trained judgment could venture 
upon ; that they have succeeded, the intelligent reader 
cannot doubt after he has read a few chapters and be- 
come conscious of the vigor and intelligence with 
which vast fields of obscure knowledge are traversed; 
if he questions the value of his own judgment he may 
turn to the comments of the scholars best qualified to 
judge of the merits of euch a work, and he will find 
their unanimous sflirmation of its supreme excellence. 4 
It has taken its place as a standard in its department 
at once; indeed, it is by far the most comprehensive, 
exhaustive, and able discussion of the subject which 
has yet been given to the world. Prof. Georg Ever, 
who has done so much to make ancient Egypt acces- 
sible to modern thought, says that it ‘‘ treats Ezyptian 
art in a fashion which has never previously been ap- 
proached.” 

The great value of this work for general reading, and 
the quality which will incline a multitude who are not 
interested in technical art but who are eager for 
knowledge of entique life in its vital aspects, is its 
breadth of view, and the clearness with which it traces 
the art development of one of the ablest and most in- 
fluential civilizations in history back to its crigin in 
the experiences of common life. The great develop- 
ment of the plastic arts which culminated in Greece in 
the age of Pericles bad its analogue in the valley of the 
Nile, and the authors of these volumes have set out the 
place and significance of Egyptian art in this all but 
universal movement of the antique imagination. They 
have shown that the art of the Egyptians passed 
through the same stages of growth as that of other 
nationalities; they have indicated the characteristics 
ef this art, which sprang from religious belief, from 
peculiarities of national thought, from material condi- 
tions; they have made clear its tendency towards a 
broad realism of simplicity and generalization ; they 
have reproduced in all this the essential life of Ezypt. 
That this art was essentially imitative, that it never 
broke away from certain archaic forms, that it never 
attained free, expressive power, that it never suggests 
creative skill, are significant facts, strongly brought 
out, and full of weighty inference. 

The two volumes waich contain these extensive re- 
searches are models of beautiful priating, and are 





‘A History of Art in Ancient Egypt. From the French of Georges 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez. Two vols. Translated and Edited by 
Walter Armstrong, B.A., Oxon. (New York: A. C, Armstrong & 
Son.) 
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made more valuable by a wealth of illustration; there 
are five hundred and ninety cight engravings in the 
text, and fourteen steel and colored pl: tes. The pub- 
lishers have treated the work with the respect which 
was its due, and have sent out what must long remain 
the standard authority on Ezyptian art in a style of 
essential beauty and durability. 


Art and the Formation of Taste. Six Lectures. By Lucy 
Crane; with illustrations drawn by Thomas and Walter 
Crane. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) Those art-loving 
natures which during the past holiday season derived such 
enjoyment from the combination of literary and artistic 
grace as was shown in the Grimm Fairy Stories translated by 
Miss Crane, and illustrated by Walter Crane, will find a simi- 
lar pleasure in this altogether charming book. It is designed 
as a suitable memorial of its gifted authoress, who died 
March 13, 1883. She was born in Liverpool, September 22, 
1842, the eldest daughter of Thomas Crane, an artist of some 
repute in his day ; and thus, with inherited artistic instincts, 
with a childbood pasced in an artistic atmosphere, and with 
her later life devoted to the interests and study of art, there 
could be no more fitting :nemorial since that life has closed 
than this collection of lectures, the preparation and deliver- 
ing of which had occnpied ber for several years previous to 
her death. When we come to consider the lectures we find 
ourselves impressed at once with the earnestness and enthu- 
siasm of the writer, who, with a zealous love for her subject, 
is eager that all should share it with her, and*should perceive 
not only the outward beauty of form and color but the great 
underlying truths of all that is best in art. Thus the 
earnestness of her convictions captures our interest at once, 
although we are at the very start obliged to confess that 80 
great a subject as the history of art cannot but receive in- 
adequate treatment when condensed into a book of not quite 
three hundred pages. Miss Crane is herself aware of this, 
and disarms criticism on this point by her sincere and re- 
gretful uppreciation of her shortcomings in the way of 
omission and condensation. We are already supplied with 
histories of art, however, and only in proportion to the need 
of the beginner in art study to have a general idea of the 
whole field of art, with the proper relation of its different 
great periods and schools as a basis, should we look for 
such a history in a book whose aim is chiefly the formation 
of taste in art matters. Miss Crane appears to bave ap- 
prehended this point clearly, and in ber bird's-eye view of 
the field of art, from the prehistoric period to the modern 
pre- Raphaelite echcol of England, ehe has lingered only over 
the most important periods of its history, and alighted but 
for a moment's rest and contemplation on the mountain 
peaks that tower over the plain of ordinary achievement. 
She cites at each of these stations examples that are the type 
of the higbest artistic attainment of the time. Thus, 
in the fine arts, the Venus of Melos is the type 
of the Athenian echool of sculpture under Pheid- 
jas; Rapbael’s ‘Dispute of the Sacrament” of 
the Florentine school of painting, and Titian’s ** Flora’ 
of the Venetian school. The Temple of Neptune at Paestum 
is named as the beet preserved example of the architecture 
of the lintel ; St. Mark’s at Venice is the type of Roman- 
esque architecture, the rounded arch, and cupola; and the 
Cathedral of Amiensis the type of Gothic architecture, or 
that of the pointed arch. These are but examples of the 
general systematic character of the book, and, with impor- 
tant principles once established by these examples, Mies Crane 
proceeds to impart to her readers something of her own 
appreciation and enthusiasm of their truth and beauty. She 
argues that no one is utterly devoid of the artistic sense, 
that it is possessed by every one in a greater or less degree, 
and that it may be developed by training and cultivation 
like the other senses. Some have not yet made a beginning 
of this eduction of their artistic sense, which to exercise ju- 
diciously is to be a } erson of, taste. For such as have not 
made this beginning, these lectures, in their historical infor 
mation, in their value as a basis for and an impetus towards 
art study, in their power of arousing a ympathetic and cor- 
rect appreciation of the best in art, can not be too highly 
commended. Fully and satisfactorily they accomplish the 
author’saim of opening ‘alittle gate into that great field, 
that vast kingdom of art, which contains within it things 
small and great, and of infinite diversity, from the pattern 
on the door-knob to the sculptures of the Pantheon.” 


A Bistory of Lotin Literature, from Ennius to Boethius. 
By G. A. Simcox, A.M. 2 vols. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) This is a very echolarly work, written from the 
amplest knowledge of the subject and with the thorough- 
ness which characterizes the best English work of this 
character. The sutject is an attractive one, and the interest 
in the historical side of literature is so wide that the work 
is likely to find many readers outside purely scholarly 
circles. For such Mr. Simcox’s manner of dealing with his 
subject will have many attractions. He has given in these 
two volumes a clear, ful!,and eminently trustworthy descrip- 
tive account of Latin literature from its latest age, giving 
the substance of each great work, something of its history, 
an exposition of its significant characteristics,and @ criticism 
upon its literary quality. He has brought out very fully and 
clearly the vital convection between the literatures of Rome 
and Italy, and has indicated the parallelism between them. 
The Latin literature was so largely inspired by and modeled 
upon the Greck, and lacks so generally the vitality of thought 
and unfailing charm of art which belong to everything that 
comes from the Greck genius, that a history of one litera- 
ture involves a history of the other to a very considerable 
extent. In his historical account Mr. Simcox has succeeded 
admirably, and has given us a work of lasting value ; on the 
critical side, however, his success is questionable. His 
critical faculty is neither sympathetic nor acute, and he 





fails to discloge the subtle individuality of the Roman poets. 
He writes admirably about them, but his iusight into their 
conceptions of life and art is limited and unsatisfying. 
What he says of Lucretius, for instance, fails to do justice 
to that remarkable writer, the beginning of whose great 
poem Mr. Lowell declares to be the finest imaginative work 
in Latin poetry. The critical treatment of Horace is equally 
defective, although Horace is by no means a complex or 
illusive character. With this qualification Mr. Simcox’s work 
must be commended for its accuracy, fullness, and grasp of 
a long historical development; its value is increased by ad- 
mirable chronological tabies. 


Emersonas a Poet. By Joel Benton. (New York: M. 
L. Holbrook & Co.) This attractive little volume bas a dis- 
tinctively Emersonian flavor. From the cover, withits happy 
design of pine tree, eolian harp, and bee, to the concordance 
aud magazine bibliography at the end of the essay, it is saiu- 
rated with Emersov. It is surprising, as Mr. Benton says, 
that so little has been written about the poetry of a writer 
whose prose has been the theme of endless and measureless 
discussion ; but it is certainly true that while current litera 
ture of the critical sort does not lack reterences to Emerson's 
poetry, adequate discussions of its quality and value are 
noticeably few. Mr. Benton's eeuy fiuds, therefore, an un- 
occupied field, and wili be read by all the lovers of the great 
man whose recent death has well-nigh impoverished our 
literature. Those who are familiar with Mr. Benton's work 
need not be told that he is a warm admirer of Emerson, and 
that his essay is expository rather than critical, indicating 
the superiorities and charms of the verse it discusses 
rather than searching for its limitations and _ point- 
ing out its defects. It is written in a sympa- 
thetic rather than a critical spirit. It will not, there- 
fore, serve the purpose of those who are already familiar 
with Emerson's poetry, and who look for discriminating 
judgment, as well as that of those who are strangers to the 
peculiar and eurprising charm of this verse: but as the Jatter 
form an immense majority of the community of readers, 
Mr. Benton has certainly addressed the larger audience. He 
has evidently not only an acquaintance with the poetry of 
Emerson, but an habitual intimacy with it; he has studied it 
in muny moods, held himself open to its subtle suggestive- 
ness, followed its hints into their nomes of deep thought, 
and generally mastered the utterances in verse of a man 
whose habitual speech was always poetic. He makes us feel 
Emerson's catholicity of nature, his stainless purity of soul, 
his loftiness of thought, the occasional splendor and the 
constant radiancy of his imagination, his elemental relations 
with universal life, his grasp of universal principles, his 
resolute obedience of universal laws. This is a good thing 
to do, and Mr. Benton hasdone it with a devotion which 
is genuine. He has opened a door into a world of beauty 
and nobleness, and he will have rendered a real service if 
any are inclined to pass through it. 


The Merv Oasis. Travels and adventures cast of the Cas- 
pian during the years 1879, ‘80, '81, including five months’ 
residence among the Tekkes of Merv, by Edmond O Dono- 
van, special correspondent of the ‘* Daily News,” with por- 
traite, maps, and fac-similes of State documents. In 2 vols. 
(New York: George P. Putnam's Sons.) The pages 
of this simple record of a newspaper correspondent’s wan- 
derings around and beyond the Caspian have attracted much 
attention. The plan of the book is large and comprehensive. 
It undertakes to explain the relations of Russia with the 
countries about the Caspian, as learned by the writer during 
his life in the Russian army, with which he sojourned and 
traveled for many months. The soil, climate, internal im- 
provements, and ethnological peculiarities of the various 
tribes he met, receive proper ‘attention, and many adven- 
tures, both characteristic and instructive, are related by the 
way. The grand goal of our traveler amid all his wander- 
ings through the desert places and horrid wastes was the 
Merv Oasis, the most isolated and least known of all these 
strange countries. Utterly wild barbarians, the Mervs had 
fought bravely with Persian invaders and -held their own 
aaginst neighboring tribes, but had remained so far beyond 
the pale of civilization that to them an English correspon- 
dent was a wonder of the world. In fact they found the 
Englishman entirely incomprehensible, and finally let him 
slip away efter months of persecuting investigation on their 
part, and on his part of persistent collecting of notes con- 
cerning their habits and customs. The style of the book is 
simple and straightforward, devoid of the glowing periods 
which suggest exaggeration, and yet is, in a satisfactory 
degree, graphic and appreciative of all the varied peculiari- 
ties of the wonderful East. In a word, the narrative inspires 
entire faith in the trustworthiness of the picture displayed, 
and high respect for the honorable and persevering bravery 
of the traveler. The book is somewhat voluminous—1,000 
large pages—for ready digestion by the average reader, but 
we readily forgive this fault when we realize the admirable 
and spirited way in which the story is told, assisted by maps, 
charts, illustratious and index. 


Henry Ward Beecher : Sketch of his Career. Edited by 
Lyman Abbott, D.D. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 
This volume does not pretend to be a biography of Mr. 
Beecher, yet the inain facts in his life are presented, and 
questions that are continually asked concerning him find 
their answer here. It is meant to be a portrait of the man. 
The first part is prepared by Dr. Abbott, and contains an 
account of Mr. Beecher's childhood, early ministry, methoas 
of study, theology, efforts as a journalist and a lecturer, and 
service in England during the Civil War. The Rev. 8. B. 
Halliday then contributes an interesting chapter of reminis- 
cences, to which are added analyses of Mr. Beecher’s power 
and testimonies to the value of his life and work from thirty- 
nine individuals; amung whom are Dr. Parker of London, 
Drs. Armitage, Bacon, Conant, Noah Porter, Wm. M. Tay- 
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lor, and R. 8. Storrs. The third part contains many of Mr. 
Beecher's characteristic uiterances, theological, spiritual, 
political, descriptive, philosophical, agricultaral, humorous. 
This volume is we!! i lustrated, and fi'!y eommemorstes Mr. 
Beecher’s entrance upon his seventicth year. Mr. Beecher 
was not awere «f the prepsration o| t'ils work until the 
arrangements for its publication were completed. It was 


thought best then to obtain his cousent to i's isane. That 
was given, though the contents of the hook were rutexam'ned 
Every frien1 of the great preacher wil! be glad to obtain it, 
and the young student will find a help in its paves to an 
understanding of the man who has been so toilfal, and 
wrought so euccessfully for so many years. 


LITERARY NOTES 


—The ‘‘ Critic” bas just been telling its readers what to 
read in connection with American history 

—Funk & Wagnalls have just issued Meyer's ‘* Commen- 
tary on Acts;” a work of very great value 

—Mre. Burnett's interminable novel, ‘‘ Through One Ad- 
ministration,” is to be completed in the April ‘‘ Century.” 

—The *‘ Select Letters of Shelley,” and Keble’s ‘ Chria- 
tian Year,” are the latest editions to Appleton's Parchmeat 
Series. ¥ 

—An abridged edition of The Life of Bishop Wilberforce, 
issued in London in three octavo vols, is in press by E. P 
Datton & Co. 

—Charles Scribner's Sons are to print a collection of criti- 
cal papers from M. W. Hazeitine of the ‘‘8un,” under the 
title of *‘ Chats About Books.” 

—It is reported that Mr. Howells is writing a companion 
story to ‘‘A Foregone Conclusion,” the new novel to bea 
picture cf American life in Florence. 

—The Standard Library, published by Fank & Wagnalls, is 
proving to be a very successful venture. Its latest addition is 
the ‘‘ Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers.” 

—Emerson was so modest that onee when forced to speak 
of himeelf he said, ‘‘ My reputation, euch as it is, will be one 
day a striking proof of the poverty of this time.” 

—J.W. Bouton announces a very attractive list of import- 
ed art publications. His store at No. 76 Broadway is one 
of the most interesting places in the city for the lover of fine 
and rare books. 

—‘' Good Cheer,” published at Greenfield, Mass., for fifty 
cents a year, is finding general recognition from the press of 
its laudable endeavor to publish good reading matter at the 
lowest possible cost. 

—Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr., the author of the ‘‘ Land of the 
White Elephant,” has just received from the King of Siam a 
gold medal of honor and an appointment as Knight of the 
Royal Order of Buspa Mala. 

—Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish a volume from 
Prof. Seelye’s fen entitled the ‘‘Expansion of England,” 
treating the development of English territorial power and of 
English commercial life during the last century. 

—The subject of divorce is to be treated in the April num- 
ber of the ‘‘ North American Review,” by Judge Jameson, 
the well-known divorce judge of Chicago, and the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore D. Woolsey, the life-long opponent of divorce. 

—Among the most interesting of recent books is the ‘‘ Bi- 
ography of William Cullen Bryant,” by Parke Godwin, just 
published by D. Appleton & Co., and to be followed by four 
volumes containing Mr. Bryant's complete work in verse and 
prose. 

—Mr. J. A. Symonds is about to publish a volume of des- 
criptive sketches under the title of ‘Italian By-ways.” 
Every one who has read Mr. Symonds's sketches of ecenery in 
southern Europe will be impatient until he has the new work 
in his hands. 

—A.D. F. Randolph & Co. have issued two Easter publica- 
tions ; one emblematic, in the form of a dove, with selections 
in verse, and the other a charming little paper-covered 
pamphlet by Kose Porter, entitled ‘* Winged Song ; an Eas- 
ter Jubilee,” with thoughis suggested by the coming of the 
birds. 

—H. H. hastaken to California a government commission 
authorizing her to actin behalf of certain Indians in the 
lower part of that State. She is looking up some place where 
they ean live withoat molestation from the whites.” The 
‘Century ” will shortly begin & series of articles from her 
pen onthe Franciscan missions of Southern California. 

—Recipe for a Ouida novel: Take one languid Greek god, 
with fair hair and the shadow of a crime. Fiavor him with 
a ruined abbey, nothing a year, a place on the Bosphorus, 
and turquois hair-brushes. Take also several duchesses, to 
whom he makes love—very languidly, or he will not do— 
& Dalmatian gitana with a thirst for revenge, and one vivan- 
ditre. After these become thoroughly mixed, introduce care- 
fully a chapter on Ariadne at Naxos, one little wooden shoe, 
a gifted dog, a plain mister to give a piquant flavor. Season 
with a bouquet of choice misquotations, and serve witha 
supreme expiation.—[February Century. 

—The custom of sending cards on festival and anniversary 
occasions is increasingly observed, and the supply of cards 
increases with the demand. Those which Mesers. L. Prang 
& Co. issue for the approaching Easter-tide are appropriate 
so faras emblems—eggs, butterflies, angels, and Scripture 
texts—can make them. There is, however, a lack of origi- 
nality inthem. There are the tame flowers and tints which 
have become familiar on Christmas, birthday, and even 
advertisement cards) The most notable card amcng those 
sent for our examination is a very elegant double one i: clored 
in a delicate cover. Oa the outside of each card are lilies on 
asilver background; on the inside of each is a painted satin 
sachet; upon one & group of butterflies, upon the other a 
spray of lilies of the valley, and a stanza of a hymn by Dr. 
Croswell. The whole is trimmed with a double row of 
fringe, which detracts from rather than adds to the beauty 
of the design. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of ail new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
‘edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
moission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
vanda of prices are deatrable in ali cases.) 


**Animal Intelligence.” International Series. 
By Geo, J. Romances. 

“ Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley.” Edit- 
ed, with introduction, by Ed, Garnett. 

** The Caristian Year."” By John Keble, 

* A Histofy of the People of the United States.”’ 
By John Bach Martin. 

A. ©. ArMsTRONG & Son, N. Y. 

‘At Home in Fiji.” By C. F. Cummings. 

** Sinai and Palestine in Connection with-Their 
History.” By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 

R. Carter & Bros., N. Y. 
“Spurgeon’s Sermons.” Ten vols. 
“Tne New Testament Scriptures.” By A. H. 


Charteris, 
J. J. Hoop,'Phila,, Pa. 


** Peerless Praise’ By J. H. Huszenknabe. 
M. L. Hotprook & €o,, N. x. 
* Emerson as a Poet.” By Joel Benton. 
Henry Hort & Co., N. Y. 
“The Epic of the Kings, Retold from Firduse 
By Helen Z:mmern, 
** Lectures on Preaching.” By E.G Rebijoson. 
J. W. Lovey, N. Y. 
“ The Right and Wrong Use of the Bibje.”’ By 
R. Heber Newton. 
D. Lorurorp & Co., Boston. 
‘* Thucydides.” Transtated into English by K. 
Jowett. 
T. B. Peterson & Co., Phila, Pa. 
* L’Evangeliste.” By Alphonse Daudet. 
A. D. F. Ranpotew & Co., N. Y. 
“The Life of Adoniram Judson.” By Edward 
Jadson. 


” 


Cuas. SCRIBNER'S Sons, N. Y. 
* Life of Lord Lawrence.” 2 volumes. By R. 
Bosworth Smith. 
Tuomas WuHittakér, N. Y. 
** The relation of Christianity to Civil Society.” 
By Bishop Harris. 
“ Principles of Agnosticism.” 
drews Harris. 
Harper & Brotuers, New York. 
Franklin Square Library, 
“ Who ia Syivia?” By A. Price. 


By John An- 








~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
To Librarians and Book-Buyers. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
IMPORTERS. 


27 & 29 W. 23d. S!., New York, 
and 18 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, 


GIVE PROMPT AND PERSONAL ATTENTION TO 

Orders for American or foreign books and peri- 
odicals of any deacription, whether for whole libra- 
ries or for single volumes; importationsa for 
public institutions made free of duty. Periodicals 
and volumes of moderate compass can be mailed 
direct from their London office to the address of 
American customers. English and American cata- 
logues are supplied without charge, and any infor- 
mation in regard to books and prices will be 
promptly given. 

The attention of book-buyers is directed to the 
following bibliographical issues : 


THE BEST READING. A priced and classi- 
fied Bibliography of the more important Eng- 
ligh and American publications, First Serica, 
edited by F. B. Perkine, covering the issues 
prior to 1877. Svo, cloth, $1.50, Second Series, 
edited by L. E. Jones, comprieing the issues of 
the five years ending with Dec., 1881. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

* Invaluable alike for readers, buyers, and sellers 
of books.’’—[Fort Wayne Gazette. 

HINTS FOR HOME READING. A Series 
of papers by Hale, Perkins, Beecher, Warner, 
Cook, Sweetser, Mabie, and others. Edited by 
Lyman Abbott. Together with Suggestions for 
Libraries, with first, second, and third liste of 
500, 600, and 1,000 volumes, recommended as 
the most important and desirable. Cloth, $1 00; 
boards, 75 cents. 

** Should be in the hands of every reader in the 
country ; its suggestions are in- 
valuable.’’—({Boston Transcript. 


THE LITERARY NEWS, A monthly bul- 
letin, with priced lista and descriptive notes, of 
elegant English and American publications, 
Price per year, 25 cts. : 


—___—— 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


95 and 27 West Twenty-third St.New York, 
18 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, Lendon. 


FOR EASTER PRESENTS. 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL’S | 


POEMS. 


Complete in one volume. With portralt and il- 
]u+t-ations, and eketch of her life. 

8vo with red rule, cloth, gilt edge, $3 00 
Square 12 mo, ‘* plain edge, $2 00 
“they wil! bring spiritual helps to all devout peo- 
ple, who need the cheer of every voice that is at- 
tuned to heavenly chords.”—Congregationalist 

‘* They are full of the gentle spirit, the childlike 
trust, the earnest purpose, that characterize every- 
thing this iamented woman wrote.”—Christian 
Union. 

STUDIES ON 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY F. GODET, D.D. 
12me, 350 pages, cloth, $2 00. 


STUDIES ON 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY F.GODET, D.D. 
12mo, 400 pages, cloth, $2.00. 


** M. Godet’s Eseays belong to the select and lim- 
ited class of books which touch common things 
with a freshness, penetration, and harmony of 
view which, in the highest degree of it, we cal) 
genius.... We commend this very theughtful, 
suggestive, and artistic volume to our readers.” 
—(British Quarterly Review. 


*," Any of our publications will be sent, by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


EK. P, DUTTON & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 W. Twenty-third St., New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS, 
A HISTORY OF THE 


Criminal Law of England. 





Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
K.C.S.I., D.C.L., 
A Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
Queen’s Bench Division. 
3 vols.,8vo. $12.50. 


**Sir James Stsphen’s ‘Hittory of the Or'minal 
Law of England’ is probably the most important 
work of jurisprudence of this cevsury. Profound 
in research and scientific in methoa, iti the work 
of a+ original and powerful mind. It is the firs 
comprehevsive treatise on the subject.”"—[G. W. S.. 
in »ew York Tribune. 

‘* This is the firsttime, we bel'eve—though it is 
strange to have to say it—that the history of any 
great bratch of English law, with the exc ption of 
purely constitutional law, which belongs as much to 
historians as to lawyers, has been thoronghly work- 
ed out ; aad the task has been a formidable one, for 
almost everythirg had to be done from the begin- 
ning. * * * Mr. Justice Stephen has made it his 
business to track the true sources of the law 
through all the vast and miace.laneous mass of 
superincumbent comment and tradition. He has 
ransacked abridgmestse and reports of early cases, 
ill penned and worse printed, ina langnave made 
almost unint Digible by barbariem and abbrevi- 
stions. He has wrestied mightily with a host 
of perplexed statutes, of whieh not many lawyers 
know so much asthe existence. The results of a!! 
this labor—a labor which cen only be called enormous 
—are presented in an orderly and natura! arrange- 
ment and with an almoet punctilious absesce of 
technicality, so that not only are they intellizible to 
any reader of fair capacity and industry, but mis- 
understanding is hardly possible.”—[{London T.mes, 


Statesman’s Year-Book 
for 1883. 


A statistical and historical manual of the states of 
the civilized world. Twentieth annual publica- 
tion. 128mo. $3. 

No statesman, Member of Parliament, or publi- 
cist can afford to dispense with it; and to al private 
persons who desire to have an intelligent notion of 
the different nations of the earth, it wili be an ad- 
mirabie guide.—{London Daily News. 





THE : 
STATE in its RELATION to TRADE. 


By T. H. FARRER. Crown, 8vo. $1. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Done into English Prose. By Andrew Lang, M. A., 
Walter Leaf, M. A.,and Ernest Myers, M. A. 
igmo. $1 50. 

* We are thankful to have the general impression 
of the poem tuus faithfully reoroduced for the many 
readers who have not t:me for the study of the 
original. The w'de circulation which this book de- 
serves and will obtain will do a great deal.—[{ Nation. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 
Don? into English Prose. By S. H. Butcher, M.A., 
and A. Lang, M.A. Third edition, revised and 
corrected. 12mo. $1 50, 


** The present brilliant translation of the ‘Odys- 
sey.’ "'—[{Saturday Review. 


(MACMILLAN & CO,, 





THE LLFE AND WORKS OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


NOW READY: : 


A BIOGRAPHY 


To be followed, in uniform style, by 


OF 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
By PARKE GODWIN. 


Containing a full account, from authentic sources, of the poet's ancestry; of his hoyhovd 
among the Hampshire hills; of his early poems; of his ten years’ life as a country lawyer ; 
of hia iong editorial career in New York; of his intercourse with contemporaries; of his 
travels abroad and at home; of the origin of many of his poems; of his political opinions ; 
of bis speeches and addresses ; and of the honors he received. 

With Two Portraits on Steel: one froma Painting by Morse, taken when Mr. Bryant 
was in his thirty-first year ; and one from a Photograph by Sanony, taken in 1873 

In two volumes, square Sve, cloth, Price, $6.00. 


THE POETICAL WORKS. !n two volumes. 
ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. [In one volume. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL 


In one volume. 








FOR THE SPRING 


Is out, and ready for mailing. 


CONTAINS : 


OUT THE WHOLE 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 24TH AND 


FUNK & WAGNALLS' 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
New Ready. -* Edition 23,000, 


.* 
FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. By T. G, Bowles. 
** Amusing and readable. A auccessful book.”— 
(Lonpon SaturpDay Review. 
I No &. STANDARD LIBRARY, 1483 SERIES, 
276 pages, 12mo. large leaded type, laid paper, 25 
nts. 
“No. 8 LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS SHOE- 
MAKERS. 20, 000th ready. 26 cents. 
No. 2, AMERICAN HUMORIST. 25, 000th ready, 


15 cents. 
No. 81. SCIENCEIN SHORT CHAPTERS. 325, - 


000th ep 25 enta. 

No. 8. LIFEOF CROMWELL. 30,000th ready, 
25 cents. 

Il. . 

MEYER’S COMMENTARY ON AOTS. With 
Preface, Index and extensive Supplem ntary Notes 
to th» Amer can edition, by Wm. Ormiston, D.D., 
LL.D. Large octavo, 544 pages, cloth, $2.50. 

Ill. 


VOL. IL Of SCHAFF-¥F E8Z0OG ENCYCLOPZE.- 
DIA OF RELIGIOOS KNOW' EDGE. _ b 
ted by a 


D. APPLETON cose Bond St., N. Y. 
FASHION QUARTERLY 


SEASON OF 1883. 


Price 50 cents a year, or 15 cents a copy. 


Illustrations and descriptions of all the latest styles in Ladies’ and Cbil- 
dren’s Dress and Millinery, as well as of all the novelties of the season, and 
standard favorites.in Fringes, Buttons, Laces, {mbroideries, Dress Trimmings, 
Underwe r, Shoes, Infants’ wear, Corsets, Jewelry, Hosiery, Gloves, Parasols, 
Handkerchiefs, Human Hair Goods, etc., etc. 


An absolutely complete list of the ruling New York retail prices in every 
department of housekeeping requirement ; ehowing the comparative cost of 
numerous different styles of the same articles, 

A choice variety of entertaining and instructive literature, of special 
interest to ladies ; including tales, sketches, poems, household receipts, instruc- 
tions ia home decoration and fancy work, etc., ete. 

The peculiar usefulness of the FASHION QUARTERLY 
to its readers is that it enables them to thoroughly systemize their 
shopping for each season, making sure that nothing is forgotten, 
and that a thorough and well-balanced economy is observed through- 
out. THR UNIVERSAL VERDICT OF THE PRESS THROUGH- 
UNITED STATES IS THAI’ NO LADY 
CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT, 

EHRICH BROTHERS, 


25TH 


STREETS, NEW YORK. 


**Allwho have felt Mr. Beecher’a influence as a 
teacher,and desire to know more intimately theman, 
will welcome this volume, and their name is legion.” 

—[BbROOKLYN EAGLE. 


This anxiously looked for volume is now ready : 


HENRY WARD BEECHER : 


A sketch of his career, with analysis of his power 
as a Preacher, Lecturer, Orator., and Journalist, 
with incidents and reminiscences of his life by his 
contemporaries. 


Edited by Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Svo, 602 pages, finely illustrated, 31 portraits. 
Aandsomely bound in cloth, $3.00; Lalf morocco, 
$5.00 ; full moroeco, $7.00 ; memorial volume, ex- 
tra levant, $10.00. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 

*,” Agente should secure territory at once. 





Edited by Philip Schaff, D D., and 
large corp of the most emin nt contriontors in 
America and Europe. Vol. 2. Royal 8vo, 883 pages, 
cloth, 86 00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLY, 10 & 12 Day 8t., New York. 





In Press, for Immediate Publi- 
cation, 


LECTURES 


ON THE 


Calling of a Christian Wow, 


And her Training to fulfill it. 
Delivered during the Season of Lent,A.D,1883 
By MORGAN DIX, §.T.D., 


RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


One Volume, 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8, &5 Bony Street, New York. 





pame in New Type, aud an Elewant 48 page, 
Gilt Bound Florat Autograph A'bum, ai! 
forlS cts. BNOW & LUU., Meriden. Ct. 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 
BOOKS ON BUILDING, RARU'a.>"92 


een: page 


Aj New and beaatiful CHROMO CARDS, 











112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


SWELLIAM T UOMSTOUR, € Astor place, Be ¥ 








The Russian Empire. 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, 

By Joun Gappiz, F. RG. 8., author of “* Lake 
Regions im Central Africa,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
beveled, with maps, $2.00. 

Mr. Geddie has added with eo much painstakin 
ae et owe persona! observations the infor 
mation gathered from many authentic sources,— 
(The Congregationalist, Boston. 

The writer has thrown over its page harm 
above that of romance.—[{V. Y. Obesreer. . ” 

The writer tells his story with remarkable vivid- 
ness and picturesque power. —[ The Christian Union. 

It is presented in a pleasant style, and the volume 
is one which will supply a real want.—[7he Church 
man, New York. 

His book is well supplied with maps. It has, too, a 
good index.—[The Advance, Chicago. ca 

Mr. Geddie describes the country with pictur- 
eequeness and force.—{ Boston Sunday Globe. 

Mr. Geadie’s book is a vsluable contribution to 
Russian history brought down to the present day.— 
The Dial, Chicago. . . 


torwarded, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bieecker St., New York. 


For Easter Sunday 


The Gates of Da +—A new and superior 
Service with appropriate Scripture s-lections. 
Songs written expresaly for the occasion by Rey. 
R. Lowgy,. 16 pages. 


Price $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 7. 


A fine collection of Osrols by favorite authors. & pp. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 


A full Catalogue of Easter Carols, Servi da 
“Knthems sent on request. a oe 





BIGLOW & MAIIT 
16 East Ninth 81 Kandolph 
NEW YORE.” | OHIGhGd, 
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Financial and Ansurance. 





THE WEEK. 


The feature of the week has been a 
very active money market, ranging from 
six to twelve per cent., averaging about 
eight to nine percent. Tae course of 
money at this season of this year, and up 
to April settlements at New York and 
Eastern points, has always been one of 
stringency, from the fact that spring 
shipments from the Western interior to 





can see nothing to prevent a strong and 
vigorous spring traffic that shall com- 
pensate for the months of anxiety from 
which the country has issued. 

We all know that the Tariff Bill has 
passed ; the effect must be good, how- 
ever imperfect the bill, and it will bring 
relief at an opportune period. Congress 
has gone home—thanks. Business is 
brightening ; prices of securities are im- 
proving. ° 

The Bank Statement, as we have inti- 
mated, shows the effect of the money 
stringency, and is as follows : 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST | 
Payments Prompt as Gevernment Bonds, 
At Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York, 
The restatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms an m7 furnished on applica- 
tion. J.B TKINS & CO 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Hewry Droxrweonw, New Vork Manesw: 242 Reoadwer 


MANHAT TAN SAFE DE POSIT 
AND STORAGE CO, 
346 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard St. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS :- 


CERTAINLY 

BEST 
having been so decreed at every Great World’s 
Industrial Compr sseton for sixteen \ear 


no other American yng bern found equal 
at any Also, co + qualty, cheapest 
3: ag octay os, ‘sufficien a aud power 
for the ful parte of popular as d and seeniar 
musicin schools or tamalies at S22 One buo 
dred othe ago pe at $30, &57. #06, B72, 874%, wYs 
#108, Bil4 to S500 and ap The larger stylex are not 
merely UNEQUALED but whotly UNBIVALED by any 
other organs. For c a bd payweuts, or rented 
New illustrated Cata 

The MASON AND AML IN Organ and 
Pinno ¢0., 154 Tremont St , Boston; 46 &, i4th pt. 
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the Western centers of the main bulk of nenee ditties 9u.900.200 Offers s Safe Re Siner a for Bonds, Deeds, Mort: |(wuion Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., 

the year’s brendstuff crops take place at] fSrecie decrease... i, “asta — | Seweligy Baiotiveas Satnasgeaavert MUNEWArS. | onteweo, 

this season, and naturally draw away our Legal tenders decrease......... 993,800 Ww Safes tor rent from $20 te R200 per year. = , 

surplus of currency to meet the demand Deposits decrease............... 7,842,500 FRED'K FOSTER, Goveral Manager. : SEA a COoD NEWS Vv 

created by this heavy movement West. Reserve decrease. ............ 2,851,375 T y 
{ 


This leaves the reserve deficient aud 
$5,000,000 from legal demand. 


This year our crops to be moved are ex- 
traordinary in size, and therefore tempo- 


a 
= 


CAJON LAND 0, 
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rarily deplete the money market here to 
a greater extent than in such a year as 
1882, when the 1881 crop, which was 
small, had to be moved. The same 
fact exists as to the cotton crop, 
shipments of which have been ex. 
traordinarily large in the past three 
months from Southern’ ports, and 
still continue on a large scale. Added 
to these influences, which are natural 
and healthful, we have had, during the 
past week, a bear party artificially man- 
ipulating money for the purpose of de- 
pressing the general security markets, in 
order to buy in their short stocks and 
purchase for long account. But it is 
often the case that such artificial at- 
tempts meet with failure, and this pres- 
ent instance 1s one of these cases. Our 
large excess of exports over imports, 
which has been accumulating for four 
months in our favor with foreign ac- 
count, has finally, under pressure of this 
stringency in money, asserted itself a 
little before it was expected, and the 
shipments of gold this way, which 
might, ordinarily, have delayed move- 
ment until April, are now being hastened 
from Europe to meet our active money 
market; this results from the lowering 
of: foreign exchange until gold became 
the cheapest instrument of exchange. 
Thus far, equal to about $3,200,000 gold 
has been withdrawn from the Bank of 
England for American shipment durieg 
the past week, and about $1,650,000 
from the Bank of France, aggregating 
little short of $5 000.000 already under 
way for New York, with the prospect 
that very large shipments will follow 
during the coming spring months. To the 
careful observer this new feature of our 
foreign commerce—new at least for the 
past year and a half—changes the whole 
aspect, and gives bright promise of a new 
era of activity. Were it only a tempora- 
ry makeshift to settle some definite dif- 
ference, then this new move would have 
no significance ; but our exports are in- 
creasing, taking all the seaboard ship- 
ments; and the balance of trade, so 
largely in our favor, is almost certain to 
continue so through the whole year; 
therefore, with this outlook, we may 
reasonably expect a continuous move- 
ment of gold this way to an indefinite 
extent. When it commenced in 1879, 
and continued through two years and a 
half, and resulted in nearly or quite $200,- 
000,000 of specie shipments from Enrope 
to us,net,it might have kept onto this time 
but for our lamentable crop failure of 
1881, which not only checked it but re- 
versed the action. So that in 1882 we 
returned about $40,000,000 gold, net. 
It should be noted that contemporane- 
ously with the favorable gold imports, 
our own domestic commerce and indus- 
tries flourished as they never had before, 
so that in 1880 and 1881 there were the 
most prosperous times of any in our his- 
tory. In 1882, with the removal of this 
tide, our interior interests all languished, 
until they during the past three months 
have produced considerable solicitude in 
the minds of a good many capi- 
talists lest we might run into a 
more disastrous condition. But happily 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company |: 


New Yorg, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1882, to 3ist December, 
1882 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1882 


$4,412,693 58 
1,516,844 85 








$5, 929, 538 43 


Total Marine Premiums............ 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid _— the —__—— 
same period.......... $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- ——_———_ 
miums and 
Expenses... . $823,304 50 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and state of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


cae, ee ae are $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

i OEE LER CELE EOC 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 

Fompany, estimated at. 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1, = 575 02 
EUs c5cecebs<s vacceoeens 364.923 85 


NR arieicag kk dak apeebad $13, 171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
tbereof, or their legal represeatatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1882, far which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


0 

TRUSTEES: 
J.D. IO HORACE GRAY 
OHARLES DENNIS, EOMOND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, J9 10T 
LEWIS OURTIS H LEMOYN 
OHAS, H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUR 
JAMES LOW : MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN RGE W. LANE. 
GORDON W.BURNHAM,EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, AS. @ DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGIS 8A MUEL WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD, HAS. D LEV&KICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ILLIAM BRYO 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H 
ROYAL PHELPS, THOS.B. B.CODDINGTON, 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, HORAVEK THUR 
© A, HAND WILLIAM DEGROOT. 
JOHN Dv. 


EWLETT, JOHN L. RIK 
WILLIAM H. EBB, N. DENTON SMITH, 
AS. b. BURDETT 
JOHN >. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 





Ta Bw 
Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Organized 1865.— 


Assets, Jan, 1, 1883, $1,390,440 77 
Liabiiltles; Jan. 1, 1883, - = 1,167,604 08 
Surplus to Sen Holders by Mass. 





and Coss panceccgococecos 222, 836 69 
Surplus to Policy- Holders by New 

York MOTE cocccansenccsegoesees 276, 108, 69 
Which is exclusive of. a Special Re- 

serve for mulations due by 

N.Y. Standard to ngs Endow- 

ment Policies Of...........scccsessees 93,074 04 


T,.W. RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
E. B. PECK, Asst. Secretary. 


MAPS, 
Ec. 


exiva, 14 ow. Cata) 


San Diego, California, 

We offer on very reasonable terms ae 
rewards price, time of payment. and rate of interest, 

508 Keres of Choice Fruit Land in Colony 

Ei Cajon, 14 wiles trom the Vity of Ban Diego. 

ofthe land is surveyed and mapped. Avenues and 
streets laid out from ® feet to 66 feet wide, and some 
of them graded ; school- house, hotel, and post- 

office established. 

‘The raivins made from the grapes grown here are 
the finest in California, and superior to the Malawas 
of same grade. All othe: fruits unequaled in qual- 

. Fer climatic condition reference is mate to 
United States Signal Service reports L.. or this city. 
Send for pamphlets to office of Company. 

JAS. H. BENEDICT, President, 
amaeneenne oes a > — SAN 
Prepared by Rev. CHas. CUTHBERT HALL, pastor of 

the Firat Presbyterian Courcn, Brooklyn, i Mes 

and Professor Sigismund Lasar, Editor of the 

“ Hymnary.” 

By mai!, post-paid. #2 00. 622 pases, 8vo., cloth, 

edges. 615 excellent Hymne and 562 c lassic tune 8, 
all se ected and adapted with special reference to 
a higher standard of ecclesiastical music. 

In addition to tre usuai ind'ces there sa com) lete 
** Biographica!" index of Authors and‘ Translators, 
wivinw a brief acount of their lives apd works. 

*It is a cheéring sign when a book so reverent, 80 
scholarly. eo almost absolutely accurate as ‘ The 
Evangelical Hymnal,’ is offered for the further- 
ance of praise.”"—[ The Independent. 

Speclinen pages free. Returnable specimen copies 
sent to pastors or committees for examination. 

A. S. BARNES & CO , HL& 114 William Sr., 

New York, 34 & 36 Madison Sit., 

Chicago, 


School Music! 
NOWHERE ELSE 


than in the establishment of O._rver Drrson & Co. 
are published so larwe,so useful, 80 varied, so brill 
iapt and every way satisfactory a set of MUSIC 
BOOKS for 








Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, 
our SONG BELLA, 50 cts., for Common Schooin, 
by L Emerson, as agreat Tavorite, and ‘ane that 
EN ik belan iversally used. The older boeks, WD v- 
50 cts., by Perkins, Mi RYe 
CHI Roel oy cts., by Emerson, and others, have & 
iy oe and are always in demand. Send 
or lis 


The Welcome Chorus, 21, by Tilden, Hig! 
Scheol Choir, 81. and Hourlof *inging. #1, 
Emerson and Tilden, Laurel Wreath, $1, 
Perkins, Mong Kcho, 75 cts.. by Perkins, 
School Soug Book, 6 cts., by Everest, are al 
rs and successful collections’ for Hien and Nor 
MAL SCHOOLS. Send for liats! 


Wellesley Cc oflege Collection, 31, by Morse. 


Vocal Echoes, $1, Choice Trios, 81, by Tilden, 
are new and first-ciass collections for Female Voices. 


Five Hundred Instructors for all Instruments, 


including ps wor'd-fam~+us Richardson’ s New 
Method for Pianotorte, 83.25. and many thou- 
sands of Songs and Pieces always me for the Music 
Department of Seminaries and Collewes. Send for 
lists. Any book mailed for retai! price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Schools, 





$6.75 FOR A $100_ S. 8. LIBRARY. 


sent Ge one sell —e —" $l wm $150 8.8. 
ke, pat ep ia pomphie eat covers, wire 
ph light and @erible; wai an thy ast most expeus 
ive. Books ready eatalegued and num delivered fee 
Over three million sold. 170 beoxs fesued—whole let for $11.48. 
© books, $5.56. Sample book and particalars, i0e, 


10 FORA $10 TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


$i Tem books, tecluding Bible Distionary, Commentary, 







Compendinm of Teaching, et¢., books werth Tic. to $1.50 each: 
when bought in lots of ten or 
ome primary 

LE PER a, FOR QUARTERLIES. 

90, st: Hetps 180. to 240 per your, Samples 
ia, tables, mare ete., mest compicte teach a eg 
Gusts seumate edges, sewed, ote., for $2.50, postpaid. 
One-third price 


Sompeatlon Seeing. se, Mes Coat we oak 
mor Faroe ney neat en 

te bee oe ceeeeee 

$1.30 17 TEACHERS BIBLE Piz: 
REWARD CARDS, $2774, prise. 
assorted, Lie. 


Be. PER YEAR Feu MONTHLY 8. 8 PAPERS 
TT 
weekly at BOs. per year at 6c. 
Rew tune combination, te sing at oe 
with Consordance, Bible “x eae 
eiges, swreng bind! ng, for t130. Best kid lined, 
sent packs for 2éc. Ten packs, 800. Semple pack, 






EES ANTHEM BOOK ses 


Priee $3 per dos. ; postage extra 6 cents cach. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGAN. 


Seven stops, four fall octaves, four sets of reeds (as 
ordinarily classed), large volume, rich and power 
Pao toa a ‘ov nts, $35. Bend for particu.ars. 

4& correct to latest survey. Old Testament 

a NewTestament Palestine, and Trav- 

le pent — t Peal, eee, $1.50 cach ; om sloth 
eac 


Fn" SONG | BOOK. ‘Ker ehareh and Sunday-schoo!: 


ian : sae sb words and masie, old 
new b mera strong és pr hundred: o) 
jogue free. — 











LADIES! 

Get up Clubs for our CELEBRATED TRKAS 
and COFFEE, and secure a beautiful MOSS. 
ROSE, or GULD-BAND TEKA-SET (44 

ylecés), Our Own impertation. Ove of these beanti- 
ul china tea-sets wiven away to the party seudin 
a club for $25. This h- the greate at inducemen 
ever offered. Send in your orders aud enjoy a cup 
of GOOD TEA or CURFE ~ and at the same tinfe 
procure @ HANDSOME CHINA TFKA-SET No 
humbug. Good Teas, 3vc, .35¢ 
excelient Tess Suc. and Buc 
65°. to 9c. When ordering, 
what kind of teas you want 
Japan, Imperial, 


, and 40c per pound; 
= “and very best from 

be sure and mention 
-whether O»ionw. Mixed, 
Young Hy-on, Gunpowder, or 
Engiish Breakfast We are the oldest and largest 
Tea Company in the business, The reputation of 
our house requires no comment, For full paridcu- 


lars address 
AMERIOAN TEA COMPANY, 


THE GREAT 
P. O. Box 244. Slend 3 Vesey St,, New York 


40LB MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER 


Breaklast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Locoa, from which the excess of 
It has three 
» the strength of Cocoa mixed 





Oil has been removed. 


time 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theretore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as fo sa ns in health, 





W. BAKER & 0. Doreese, Hass, 


Established 1856. 
J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American ina Spring Back Diaries 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerlan 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pons. 





One pele’ Only, 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price-L/#t. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine evthieg Co Cards from 2c to 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Illustra- 
tions. This great work was saubecribed for by 
Pres. Arthur, dee. Grant. and hundreds of eminent 
men, aud is indorsed as the most Valuable and 17 bril- 
ling book ever written. It Selis like wildfire, and ts 
the grandest chance to coin mone y ever offered to 
— Dasa y de ircu ?_ 5 ae Terms Specimen 
ate, e€ all free, to A VORTHING a 
& CO.. Hartford, Conn. — 


| Sawing Made Easy 


With the Monarch Lightning Saw! 


Sent on 30 Days 
Test Trial. : 










boy 16 5 years old ag enw loge fast and « 
RRAY. Portage, M ~ ‘Am much 
ONARCH LIGHTN] NG SAW. I 
login 2 min r sawing lop 
lengths for family noe wood, and all sorts of log-cut- 
ting, it is peerless xi umriy — ~ A great saving 

o abor ur . n ‘Te t 
Free. Sent, 2 8 Tyiale 

A ress, 


Illustrated Cata TS WANT 
63. ‘ando Iph Street, Chicago, LIL 


Keaton vet MONARCH LIG HTNING 
IMMeJIATELYY 

é 1 26 Young Mon and Women to 

prepare for Special Positions as 


A 
Mr 
the 





WAI 





“r+ rs 


ae 


ePoane 





fate! 
— 
“<) 


. 


> 


ae a 
OT Pit) : 
- —— 


Book-koopers, Penmen, Salesmen, &c. Situations Guaranteed. 
Address with stamp, COBB’S COLLEGE, Painesville,@ 


eo 
rere 











DAVID C, COOK, 46 Adams 8t, Chicago. 


the outlook has changed, and we J. D. CHURCH, Supt. of Agencies. 
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| 
SOME RESULTS. | 

‘* T want to say in behalf of my family, | 
we are thankfu! to you for the influence 
of your paper. We ‘watch and wait’ for 
for it every week.” 

‘Its teachings have helped me over | 
mapy hard places, and, like the Bible | 
whose spirit is so faithfully inculcated, | 
I find it ‘ profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, and instruction in | 
righteousness.’ My own copy is read | 
with great delight in several families, 
and I wish it were in my power to send 
the paper to many more who would read | 
and enjoy it as I do. } 

‘“‘Allthrough the paper there is help | 
and inspiration to a better, nobler life.” 

‘*] and mine Lave learned to love you 
for what you are—a friend to man and 
woman everywhere. May your influ- 
ence grow until allin high places and 
low are animated with your spirit. Then, 
indeed, will the world have become truly 
Christian, and ready for that grandest of 
all unions.” 

‘* We look forward to its coming each 
week as one would anticipate a visit 
from a very dear friend, and each year it 
becomes more a necessary part of our 
home-life. I cannot tell you how grate- 
ful lam for their help in my Sunday- 
school work.” 

‘* Will it interest you to have me add a 
word of gratitude and satisfaction? Al- 
though my chief reason for subscribing 
is that I may have the advantage of your 
admirable Sunday-school lesson notes, I 
greatly appreciate one prevailing charac- 
teristic of the paper; namely, its constant 
assumption and reminders that to be a 
Christian is to be normal! ; that the Chris- 
tian faith is reasonable, in the noblest 
sense natural.” 

It is a paper which cannot fail to 
impress its careful reader and assist in 
the formation of character.” 

‘*The Christian Union has become s0 
dear and helpful a friend that neither 
myself nor family can be without it.” 

‘‘Tlove the Union. It has been my 
‘friend, philosopher, and guide.’ ” 

‘*I take so much pleasure in its peru 
sal. It is such a help to me heaven- 
ward.” 

“IL recognize its influence in my life. 
In its pages I have found comfort in great 
bereavements, patience and courage for 
life’s duties, joy and peace in looking 
‘forward and not backward,’ ‘sweetness 
and light.’” 

‘ST have taken your paper from the 
first number published, and I hope to be 
able to take it as longas I live. It has 
been a comfort to me in many a dark 
hour, and it would seem to me like los 
jog 4 dear friend to part with it.’’ 

“‘T began to take your invaluable paper 
just ten years ago last Christmas. When 
I look back at my religious Veews then, 
and thiok of all it has taught me, I fee) 
full of thanksgiving that a kind provi 
dence has led me into the way of learn- 
{og what a grand thing is Christian truth. 
The Christian Usion saved me from 
infidelity. Brought up to believe that 1 





| bering over twenty-three hundred, the prc- | 





| 
|THE WORKS OF THE MERIDEN BRI- ls 


TANNIA CO AT MERIDEN, CONN | 


I, the manufacture of electro—plate the | 
Meriden Fritannia Co. are the acknowledged | 
leaders. Organized iu 1852 with a capital of | 
only $50.000, the first goods manufactured | 
and sold ty them were a few articles for 
table and kitchen use made of Britannis 
ware. The cowpany then employed in all} 
about one hundred ba-d:, and the business | 


| transacted did not atnount to over one hun- 


dred and fif.y thousand dojlarsayear. At) 
the very begwuing they adopted the principle 
| of houesty in ali the details of manufacture. 
| Now with a capital increased to over a wilil- 
| ion doliare, and}with a list of employees num- 


| duction equals nearly $3,000 000 annuaily, 
including large quantities exported to foreign 
countries. 

Soon afver its organization, the Company | 
secured the services of the Messrs. Rogers, 
purchasing all the right, title, and interest of 
the firm of Rogers Bros., who had been manu- 
facturing these wares in Hartford, Conn., 
siuce 1847, and who had achieved some repu- 
tation for the high quality of their spoons 
and forks. ‘The trade-mgrk thus acquired 
was retained, and uader the prosperous man- 
agement of the Company, spoons, forks, etc., 
bearing the name of 1847 —Rogers Bros.—Al, 
have become synonymous with all that is 
best and most durable in electro-plate. The 
Company has established large salesrooms for 
the display of ee productions on Union 

Square, New York’ City. and also at 154 State 
Street, Chicago, and 134 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, while the more fully to meet the 
demands of the Canadian trade, they have ir 
operation a branch factory in Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

The factory accommodations of the com- 
pany in Meriden, Conn., have grown gradu- 
ally with the demands of the constantly 
increasing business, and at this date have a 
floor surface of over eight acres. The main 
ouilding is 500 feet in length, and of an aver- 
age width of 60 feet. It is five stories high, 
a6 are aleo most of the buildings surrounding 
it. Elegantly appointed counting-rooms, 
show-rooms, packing rooms, etc., are at- 
tached to the main building, while other large 
structures across the street are connected 
therewith bv covered bridges aud passage— 
ways. The Works in their entirety are a little 
village of themselves, filled with industrious 
inhabitauts, each doing his or her share in 
the production of the beautiful pieces that are 
so deservedly celebrated. 

Electro-silver- plated ware, if properly man- 
ufactured, auswers every requirement of solid 
silver, at a vast reduction in cost, but it must 
be honestly made, and of the best materials. 
In its decorative aspect it must partake of 
the heart and brain of the highest artistic 
genius. The manufacturer must maintain a 
constant endeavor toward higher plaues of 
excellence, inventing and employing every 
device that shall increase the durability and 
veauty of his productions. When this is 
done public appreciation surely follows. That 
this has been aud is being done by the Meri- 
dan Britannia Co. is demonstrate! by the 
continnous growth in the capacity of their 
Works, and in their rapidly increasing sales. 


EASTER CARDS. 

Leach’s, at 86 Nassau S8t., in this city, is a 
famous place for diaries. There they are in 
stacks; diaries for old and young, diaries for 
grave and gay, diaries for all classes, ages, 
and both sexes; diaries in great piles, with 
page room enough to keep the records of 
every man and woman in New York for the 
sear. But Leach has something more attrac- 
tive than diaries; he has Easter cards of 
every kind and deecription. Easter card» for 
all sorts of ple; Easter cards of every 
size, color and price; Easter cerds that are 
irresistable in their attractiveness and vari- 
ety. Easter cards preserve a beautiful custom 
and represent a beautiful sentiment, and at 
Leach’s every lover of this,charming custom 
cap find what he wants. 














21,000 FOR ONLY $225, 
How Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, New Jer- 
sey, the Organ and Piano King of America, offers 
to the readers of this paper, for the limited period 





must accept the theology of the past or | 
perish, I was beginning to drift toward a| 
wholesale rejection of all connected with | 
the subject, when I fully believe I was | 
led by Providence to look into the teach- 
ing of Mr. Beecher (the “grand old 
man”). Under his influence in The 
Christian, Union I began to get new ideas, 
and in short, | look upon him as a sort of | 
godfather I bless him and Ly man 
Abbott every day of my life.’ 

“T feel that it has been a source of 
much comfort and instruction, not only 
to myself but to all of our large family, 
and also to friends and neighbors who 
bave the benefit of it after our reading.” 

i “Iteomes as a weloome friend, and | 
trust it ie helpieg us ‘onward and up. 
ward’ to the ‘ life to come.'” i 


of fifteen days*, an inimitable, warranted, equare 
| grand one thousand dollar piano for only $225. No 
euch offer bas ever been made by any reputable, 
responsible manufacturer. Read advertisement on 
another page of this paper. ‘* Hon, Daniel F. 
Beatty, whose indefatigable pinck has raised him 
from a poor boy to a reputed fortune of half a 
million, is an example of what can be done by fair 
dealing and persisient effort. He has the largest 
factory in the conntry, and makes from 60 to 60 
instruments dally.” 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


‘te recommended for headache occasioned by 
indigestion, aod whenever there is a general 
feeling of sluggishness and lack of energy. 


Ae Extended Pepelartss. B Baown's Baonw 
pn lmnuee bave eeu before th» public many 
eare lihey are propoupesd superior to all other 
articles wed for stmlier purpose, Por retlering 
uehe, Colde aod Larcet Diesases, they have been 
pooeed reliable 


Thoet ernee of celreme weariness indicatre Alacer 
ibe 








Thin ~ 9 tay be thi kened, weak hair strength- 
and the co or restored to f.ded or gray hair, 
| by Fw Ay r’s Har V.gor. 


Caswell, Massey & €o.’s E frervescent Grare Saline 
purifies the blood, regu ates the bowels. 1191 Broad- 
way and 478 Fifth Av. 75 cents per bottle, 


raw Fronounced by emi- 
nent men and w)- 
men, and the Press 


generally, the most 


needful, charv ing 

and interesting boo! 
for women ever wr t 

ten. Over 100.000 


eopies of the author's ‘‘Common Sense iu the 
| Ho sehold ” have been sold, and the bas had bun? 
| dreds of thousands of readers, Price, $2. Seut, 
postpaid, on receipt of Petes, ty the Publishers. 


66 ANUERSO Nog 8 N ~ ¥ By ARIUN 
~ HARLAND,” 





nook of te- -timonials at on 
app Icatlou. 


Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Was the first preparation perfectly adapted to cure 
diveases of the scalp, and the first successful re- 
storer of faded or gray hair to its natural color, 
growth and youthful beauty. It ha» had many 
imitators, but none have #o fully met al! the re- 
quirements needful for the proper treatment of 
the hair and scalp. Hauu’s Haink RENEWER has 
steadily growr in favor, and spread its fame and 
usefulness to every quarter of the globe. Its un- 
paralleled success can be attributed to but one 
cause: the entire fulfilment of its promises. 

The use forashort time of Hatu’s Haim RE 
NEWER wonderfu!lly changis and improves the 
personal appesrance. It cleanses the scalp 
from all impurities, cures all humors, fever and 
dryness, and thus prevents baldness. It stimulates 
the weakened glands, and enables them to push 
forward anew and vigorous growth. The effects 
of this article are not transient, like those of alco- 
holic preparations, but remain a long time, which 
makes its use a matter of economy. 


BUCKINCHAM’S DYE 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, or black, 
as desired. It produces a permanent color that will 
not wash away. Consisting of a single prepara- 
tion, it is applied without trouble. 


PREPARED BY 


R. P, HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 





DIAMOND 





oF THE 
wpe or Best Dyes Ever Made. 


gee FOR SILKE, WOOL, OK COTTON. “GS 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINCS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or 
fancy cle easily and perfectly colored to any 
shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Scarlet, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotta and 20 other best colors. 
Warranted Fastand Durable. Each package will 
color one to four Ibs. of goods. If you have rever 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delighted. 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
color wanted sent post-paid. 24colored samples 
and a set of fancy cards sent for a Sc. stamp. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work - 
qual to any of the high priced kinds and only 
10cts. a package,at the druggists,or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








UROPEAN TOURS FOR SELECT PARTIES.— 
ae circulars »>howing cost. &«., address 
. DE Por t wth St.. New York. 


TEX, 33 
3 FineWhite hite Gola BS name on, 10¢.8am- 
., Jersey City, N.J. 


The Finest bari ever Issued | = 


A beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS— 
Marec -' Niel one Jceutmnings roses; or a BAS. 
KET of FRUIT—Pea hes, Piume, Grages avd 
Oherries—very aime and from oriinal designs. 
Full size. Mailed on recsipt of 9 oS. or lb 
cents the pair, ip stamps. ention this paper 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wooster St., N.Y. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to. the public since 
18%, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals. 


Meneely & Co., | West it Troy, N.Y N.Y, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


sof Pure Copper and Ten for Cn 
“cLools, Pore A ares Ferme, ete, 
SARKANTED. Cate.cqgue seat Pree 


VONDUZEN 4 1HFT Dine 

















MY 3 Fy A BEAD 


PYRIHTeD BY THE DOMESTIC’ S.M,CO.NEW-YORK.IB@2 


Ht cTAR THAT LEADS MM 




















HY den’t I dine, at, the club any | 
mere? Well I’ll tell you; my wife | 
has a Home Coex Boox now,*and cooks | 
everything aecording to its recipes, and ne 
club dinner can compare with those she gets / 
up. Ifyou want tempting dinners, stop at 
the first bookstore and buy your wife this 
boek for $1.50. Them perhaps the club will 
miss you alse. . 
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‘ot B SEEDS 


best table pave rome oh 

liest, mos’ uctive, jeweet as honey, and a gem in 3] 
108.Peund Cuban 

record, bright d, luscious, crisp and sugary, with 
barely naif en inch Mrind: $100 in Cash Prizes for 888 
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w Ne Plus Ultra 


Drumhead Sav Gelicious fall and winter 
cabbage; Vien s Hokie .? he — table that should = 
Long es Bearlet h, celebrated 
Bean, ), fant Red ¥ Onton, of ¢ 

size, handsome and mild. For $1 you ce all 1 the seeds 
named to this advertisement, (worte at regular prices over 


two emane, s my 2 arm ond | Garden bad een bo wend 
for one ree 


vac RB UnbEE SFARMANNGAL 


Thoroughbred Live Broek, Paney Poultry. &e. Add 


Ww. -ATLEE BURFEE ACO 
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470. 2 218 YORK A AVE., 
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Oo? TIS 
Advertiseme::t! 
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Splendid 


FREE 


To 





In order to advertise Hove <E pty HOME, and sate cut 


wribers yromptly, we have decided to make the fo ng t 
pr ee eee ee, t> exch and every alee of i 
pa It is the comn.on pr eof the fod and silver refir 


bf Eaghan: land Switzerland 9 J urchase from te pawubrokers «f 
their respective countries all . e gold and ¢ lver w atches wl. 
ive been unrodeemed, si y fur the sako of the gold and si!v 
cases, The works are th old to m celebrated watch firm w! 
ave made a specialty of t to baetinoans This fir in places the we r 
in the haads of skilliul workmen, who set to work and put them i 
as rood condi tio on as possille. These works embrace every varict 













ovenent, some of them being very fine and perfect timekeeper 
all handsomely cased. Ji’e da rg he purchased the entire stuc’ 
yof a bankrupt concern « e above deseribed watchs 
than (he first cost of t material, 


e ript on price a HOUSE AN 





ra to pay for poek 
i 0 NS or Racing, ros 





sees 
7 aid, to any address in the United 
y theorderisreceived. The w — 
v Ci y to fo w h HOUSE AND HOMI 
v nly to the subscribers to that publication. "9 
ler to introduce it at once w ale ths unusual offer, wh 


uld not be made were it not 





1¢ fact that we bought t) 





watches at one-quarter cost of m1inu ‘acture. 
On receipt of 50 cents e tra we will send our new and eleg nt 
chain, with a whiatle teal and dor call attach- 
ment just the thing jor hunters ax d sporting men. 


Money returned if not as described. 
Address METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING CoO., 
252 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 














West Potnt, N. W., Oct. 17, 1882. Metre T a n Publishing 
Company venus tn receipt ot thehan ) premium watcs 
sent me. my smuc!) surprised to know th uld supply so 
good a timekeeper tor 0 lit ie money. Seyi 
alone ie wort the pric Enc! osed x new 6 
scriptions rt @°.50. ple se sen ime bes thes 
ttyle as the lost Very t aly yours, Edwar« w,l Ar 
M rte geebore, * Sept 1882. Gent's watch arrived 
See, it in tix & qualities Jessa W. Sparks, Jr 
®t. oak. “Mins... Seve. Premium received, and a nice or 
it is. Gen. R. W. J coca. “W rlehtstow n, Minn., Sept. ‘ 


’#2. Received premium last night. Il eatisfied. Martla 
Goodale. Testimou'als like the evove received every day. 
N. B.—The popular and beautiful weekly publica- 
— a" nas HOT a AND HOME, (lustruted news- 
ished in i8>0), Is one of the best and most 
cieguntly salar Tage weekly newspapers of the day, 
of News, Art, Science, Fashion, Muxic, Poetry, 
Charming Stories, Wit 2.1 Humor, Useful Knew- 
ledge, and amusement for every Americun home. In 
fact a pieterini history of the world from week to 
week—elght beautl ally, : lust rated pages—same «' oe 
as Marper’s or Lest d weeklies. 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regards | 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,’’ be sure 
and get 
5 MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
eS ee 
COonRs=eEtT 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


4 It is particularly adapt- 
im cd to the present style of 
dress. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Price by 


iS mail $1.30. 
red only by 




















ia Manufactu 
FOY. HARMON & CO., 
New Haven Conn, 


Employment fore Ladies. | 
The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
» cinnati are now manufacturing and introducing 
their new Stocking Support re “or Ladies anc 
Children, and their unequaled Skart Suspenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sel} 
them in every household. Our agent s = 
where meet with ready success and make hand 
some salarit~ “Vrite at once oh a a se 
cure exclusive cerritory. Addr 
Queen City mes ny Co Cincionatl, ony | 
GJ Leading Physicians 


FRINK’S Patent MaRocters.; give 
the Most Powerful, the Softest 
Cheapest and the Best Light know: 
for Churehes, Stores, Show Windows 

rlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler 
ies, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele 
aantdesigns. Send sizeof room Get 
circular and estimate. A liberal discoun 

te charehes and the tra 

“! P. 1 P art Be N.k 


GENTS WANTED 


If ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SEX’ 
THE 


American Universa! Cyclopadie 
8 W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St,, N 
























FRINK, 6 
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BECAUSE I desire this beantiful Square ones Pianoforte introduced quickly, a2 other 
Ral eure to fi ollow ; hence *it pays in the end to offer the ficst pianoforte « 
ft ® r 





1d be anre to -end me vour o« 








1 
pa Loe 
: ss moe 
bib b> ale 





BRIEF ESCRIPTION, _RQU AKEG RAND. Style Ne. 2,023. Magnificent Rosewood 
Case, elegaut'y fiat+hed; Theee Strings : weight, when boxed over, 1,000 pounds. Seven one-third (75g) 
Octaver: Full Agraffe Scale; Rosewood Cuse. all round corners beautifully Carved Legs and Lyre; heavy 
Serpentil. eand Top Mouldings all around Care: Back finished same as front; New Serpentine, with 
Beatty's very latest Fu!) Iron Frame, Bars ana Extra Braces ; Improved New Sca'e. Overstrung Ba-e, 
French Grand Action, Fret Desk, Carved Pedal, solid Rosewood Mouldings, Ivory Key Fronts, Cay ped 
Hawmers, Agraffe Treble ard e very improvement which can in any way tend to the per fection of the in 
strument has been added. This in-trument is a mag%ificent Pianoforte. In presenting this instrument 
to the world at this very low price, Ido +o wiih an eye to the future, knowing that its introduction in 
any locality willrestultin makine many eles. Ite stvie must be admired. Other Menufacturers’ Cata- 
logue Price about 1,000. MY REGULAR CATALOGUE PRICE, 8297.5 


| A SPECIAL LIMITEO OFFER. 

} Ifyou will remit me ON! Y 8225.00 and the following Due-bill, within 10 daysfrom 
date, and willagree to send list of 10 persoos Of your acquaintance w “~- have no Piane- 
| fortes. after you have received your instrument andare satisfi- d. I ill box and ship 
| you this Pianototte (maitivg yen a receiptea bill se fullfor $297.50) with Stool, Book, 

|} aud Music, exactly thesamens I sell for 8297.50 


Ka troad Ave., ana Beatty st., Washington. New Jersey, Wth March, 1-43. 
2 o> <4 y On demand, within 1U days from date, I promise to re*eem this dne- bill 
= | ya) | e oP Heventy- two Dovaraand Fifty Cents, et part paymentof o eof my So. 
23 Graad Square 297 5:' Pianofortes: the ta'arce, 82:25 to be 
paid m@ in cash by oor fliie Money-order, Express prepaid, Rewiste red Letter, Beuk Drait, 
oc by Cueck. previors to the delivery of raid instrument. In consideration i, the holder «f this due 
bill awrees to send the Nemes of ten persons who have no Organs or Pisnofo yrtes, and further 
agrees to recommend the inst: ument to their friends, providing, however, tbe instrument is pre 
c sels as recommended; otherwise the Pianoforte to’ be taken back at the en - os 208 year, and 
| the $225 to be refunded in cash, with interest at 6 per ceat from date of remitt | 

(Signed) »D ANIKL F BEATTY. 


If you do not wieh an instrument yourself. you should av vail youree!f of this offer at once, even if y 
are obligeito borrow the money, as you can easily selltha piasoand realize the $72.£0 profit, thereby 


he'ping me introduce the Piano. 
UR GUARANTEE, [711.20 Psvetorte ater one yours constant 
Yo use, does not ive you perfect satisfaction in every 
varticular, and isin any way not as rep: esented i this advertisement, I hereby bind mys If to take it 
ack and refund you your mon-y paid in current funds. with ea! i: erestof New Jersey (six per cent ) 
{ further agree t) pay freip ht charges on th» instrament both waye the money to be refunded immediately 
up n the receipt of the instrument at Wa+hington, New Jersey, I further agree, if requested, to exchange 
t for any other organ or piano as shown in my cataloyue 





W19-3N0 


Givenunder my hand and seal, 
Write date of your remittance here, 
and keep this eid as a complete guarantes WU; Le 
to you. A 
Return due-Lill with your order. 


P R £ P Al D Asa further inteosment for you [provided you order 
‘FREICHT ® imm: diately, biu 310 days from dat), I ag ef to 
repay freight on the above Piano to your nea est raiir ad freiniat. station any point cast of the Mississ 
ppi river, or that far on any going west of it. Thisis« rare opport unite to lace an instrument as 
itwee at your very ye al wee LH ns at manufacture wholesale prices. Order 
HY h aved corres ponden 
mow 3 nee ae i “R Tnclosed a. 4 $225.00 for Square Grand Pianoforte, Style 
se No. 2,0z 1 haverea your statement, and I order one on 
condition that it must prove exact'y as represented 1 t) :, advertixement, or I +ha!l retur: it at the end of 
one year’ a use and demand the return of my money, wt: interest from the ve ry moment I forwarded it, 
t six per cent., according to vour« ff-r. 
fp 2 Mita particular to give Name, Post (ilice, ‘ ounty, State, Freight Station and on 
at Railroad 
“re Be sue to remit by Bank Draft, Posi Office M ney Order, Registered Letter, Express prepaid, or 
by Bank Check, You may accept by te'ewrar hon la-tdry a.d remit by mail on that dav, which will se 
cure ‘h sarecial offer I desire this magnificent ‘natrument intro tuced quickly, hence = special P rice, 
PROVIDING ORDE R yA GIVEN NOW. Address or call apon the Nanulfactur 


| ANIE: F. BEATTY. WASHINGTON NEW JERSEY. 
‘GOOD THINCS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
a — 





















— Magic Lanterns 
POLYOPTICON, Outdone! 
on PRICE ONLY 


-| Wonder Camera. $2.50. 





From The Christian Union, Oct. 26, 1882, page? 355 
‘* The need has long been felt for a magic lantern in which other pictures 
| might be displayed than those painted ona glass slide. One is always finding 


| 
| 
| 
| 


exhibition if they could only be thrown upon a sheet by some means that would 
not be too complicated or costly. Such an apparatus has now been invented. 
It is known as the Polyopticon, and consists of a pasteboard box containing 
two reflectors, with openings top and bottom, to admit a lamp chimney, 
and at the front and back—the one for the lens and the other for the picture. 
It is designed to be placed over the Argand or Student Lamp, the light from 
which illuminates the picture and :s reflected through the lens upon the sheet. In 
the magic lantern the display is limited to the glass slides ; in the Polyopticon it is 
practically unlimited, since any small engraving photograph, or drawing, which 
has a light background and distinctly marked lines may be used with effect. Tfe 
instrument is not large enough for a public hall, but serves aimirably for parlor | 











. can now a fortune. Out | use, throwing a disk upon the screen of from four to five feet in diameter. The | 
AGENTS: RIDE OU ee ee pee ES | writer has employed ove for his own entertainment and that of a circle of friends, 


RIDEOUT @ 00.. 10 Barclay 8% 


$6 o week tn ve urown town. Te rms and $5 onut™ 
free. : H i ! 


ates & ¢ »., Portland, Me 


$72; A WEEK, $28 0 Gay at Lame cartiy mace Goan 
sta, Me 


$5 to $20"%;!27.8¢ pome. Sunpics Kat Li 4 


ROSES* >” 


Catalog ee tree rrus Woatt e 1. 


and, with a little practice, has been able to work it with great facility. 
o see how, forthe comparatively small price at which the Polyopticon is sold, any 
thing better of the kind could be produced, and it is quite certain that nothing for 
the money will age a more mad or attractive source 


” 


of entertainment 
} P rice of No including 150 assorted views, by mail $2 SO 
| ; (large siz) including 150 assorted views aod 
lamp complete, : ; ie 5 50 
Iiinetreated circular and v: ine hn ¢ of apect note, eve a! neers, enern field and marine 
aliases rOer@ves Be - weniled free ap on 





Ernest Goldbacher, 


98 FULTON sr 


Optician 


HW YORE 


$1,000 FOR ONLY $225--WHY? | 


HANSELL th. nerry emg 


Produced, Send for full acco 
and a beautiful chromo of it ™ 
finest stock in the U.S 


of 
2 SMALL | 
embracing all vaivable variety 
also a superior stock of Pruf 


Trees. Lovett’s &mall Frufte 
are the best. Catalogue, brilliang 

jilustrated (colored plates), teA- 
ing how to get and grow them, 
honeat descriptions, fair prices, 





we 
| free. The most beautiful and useful Fruit Catalogue ever 


published J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 
Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry 4 Manchester Strawberry 





IF XYUu HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


for \tve 
a & GARD pf 


GARDEN Reouisit5 


N SMALLFRUITS 4NO 





EsTaBLisHED 


1845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and @ @® 
scriptive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Frowxr and Vectramsa 
s—with much useful information upon their culture—156 paga® 
—ailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents to prepay postage, 





Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Ree 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor, 
Acknowledzed by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown, 
CAUTION.— 48 there is another Pea in the market cate 
** American Wonder,” send tous and get the genuine Bliss’s Ama 
fcan Wonder. 
Puices.—Haif pint package, 25 cents; pint, 45 cents; quart 
80; by mail, poxt-paic 





leuts in the magazines or pictures on cards that would make a pretty parlor)’ 


It is hard 


Our Novelty Sheet, giving full particulars of all the leading aap 
elties, mailed free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 paid Street, New lhe 


‘SMALL FRUITS! 


and Grape Vines, One ofthe lare-st and fines ~ 

stocks eve Tar wh, combined with excecdingly lib. 

eral offers All the leading 

novelties. C ‘atalogue free. 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, * 
New York. 


Fan Wi a 
[FERRY & 
ub DescriPi— Pei clOs_ 



















Vill be m REE to al and 
tomers of | ast year without opera it. Tt Ttcomtaine 
| about 175 pages, 600 a utrecns, prices, accurate 
descriptions and valuabje Jirections for planting 
| 1500 varieties of V ble and Flower 
| Plants, Fruit Trees es, etc. Invaluable to all, eapec- 
OM to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 
M.FERRY & CO. DETROIT Micr 
& 
EVE 


‘THE DINGEE CONA 
BEAUTIFUL E LONARD 


ROSES 


The onl gS of ROSES makin day 
pausing Ss. 53 
for R® p hg Fon bot , Ree a le 

DiC 


Pall € alone, brine Fe postpaid, ieee 
office. ain ence varionen, your choice, all eee & 
og 13.12 for $2: 19 f r$2; 26 for $4: "35 for $5; 
or $10; 100 for $13; Wee 
sent of ghole and yaluable ROSES free 
wih every orde Oar NEW CUI ~. @ complete 
Treatise on the Rore.Wpp Pi ly illustrated—freetoali. 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 
SIXTEEN SPLENDID 


GE RANiUMS 


EI THER =R OR DOUBLE, for only ager 















4 t - a 4 ( 
“ 4k 

me 

trated Catalogue. or Plants and Seeds tree. 


INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield,O 








YES! — 


ALABARTINE is urequaled o88 Wall ftntoh. 
It produces a fine, durabie and hynd+cme job. Iti 
Economical, and can be applied by an yeone 

not for sale in your peigebeshocs rer dto®HEFLE 
BROTHERS. 32 Burling Slip, New York, 
AVERILL PAINT COMPA n§. Be rton and Chic 
«0, for Sample Card and Testi mouials. 


CONSUMPTION. 


T have a positive remedy for the above diseaves: 
ite use thousands of cases of the worst kind =—5 
long standing have been cured Indeed. £0 oD 
| is my faith in ite ¢ flicacy, that I will send TW 

TLES FREE, towether witha VALUALLE TREA T- 
ISE on thie disease, to at y sufferer pA Bl 








P.U.address. DR.T.A. Sr OCU M,181 Pearl 5 


ACENTS)-.2 Send for E. B. TREATS 


of Elegant Bo keand 
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skew BOOK. 
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V Sacred 
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are I way, N.Y 


Those anawering an Adcertiaement wttt 
ronjer a jucer upon the ldvertiaoor and 
Pubiiaher by atating that they saw the 


idwortssement in the Chriatian € mio 
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incl ae 3d UNION. 


Fos. Sei, No. 10. 
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a ae 
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i The worst features 
about dangerous 
is the damage 
their in- 






‘ ‘Re actital wear, 
rofessor “Cornwall, 
owe Cc eiiego 





Be Be “should be suffi. 


, eat: ate: for’ 
© y6ito-have only the 
on Seap” ‘used vin 


“your tainly. 
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WHOLESALE 
OT TES TB, 


Gib Yet read te 


A ae 


ubitest Gaubars OF BEVERY 


a Gecicatina THE PUBLIO TO EXAMINE 
Je iogurennade ‘OF SPRING GOODS, we 
‘thém that we have 
eat MOR EXPENSE in 
procaine sna tt say da WULIMITED A8- 
DESIGNS ‘and OOL- 

ORINGS. 
©QU8 GEBATLY INCREASED BUSINESS 18 
. as dp SOLD) ALL GRADES 
Cz sania 

Rip 


Lowest meee 


WE SHALL CONTINUE TO OF FER EVERY AD- 
THIS SEASON. 


a? 


“on iames Bobson, 


oF ree Th tt, N. Y. 





















pensgbie | BLACK AND OOLORED SILK SUITS, 





a maerorerseeneneen nore a 
—— 


{emer 


, ‘BLAGK AND OOLORED SEROR SUITS a giie0 
rs 


Trot Lee | vr $+ 


a a oe 


( 
TIBW 


“ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


s of 
> * 


SPRING IMPORTATION. 


Ladses’ Silk Underwear. Colors: Ecru, 
Pink, Cherry, Sky-biue aod Chalk-white. 
Also, Lisle- Thread, Cashaiere, and Merino 
Under-Vests sud Drawers. The latest 
novelty: Sleeveless Silk Cardigan Jack- 
ets, ia desirable colors. 


Broadway and (9th St. 





ARNOLD, 
snSTARL &C0 


DRESS GOODS. 
Are now exhibiting their spring selection 
| of cholee Paris Novelties in Wool, Sik 
- gnd Wool, and’ Cotton Dress Materials, 
with an extensive assortment of 
Spring and Sunimer Silks, Paris Foulards, 
India Pongees;Corahs,&c. 


Broadway.and {9th St. 





ih H MACY & CO, 


léth 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND OENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR OUS- 
TOMERS AND THE PUBLIO TO OUR ELEGANT 
ASGORTMENT OF BLACK AND COLORED: 


DRESS SILKS 


FROM THE todas OF THE MOST CHLEBRAT. 
DOMESTIO 





WE QUOTE PRICES OF SOME VERY DESIB- 


SUITS. 


FUITS, at 918 99 and 91499 
mt ee ees 


4 
7: 


shat tie cocaare xx ont 


pend ~~ ~.g - Ch 


| OsBGAN 


Sitti tT. Ars 2% 


/) PRANG'S =~ 
EASTER BARDS" 


FOR (883. 


EASTER LILY, 
Water Lily Easter Cross, 
SATIN CARDS. ETC. 


4 


| FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





1839. 1883. 


seit oe & 60. 





SUCOES*ORS TO 


STEWART & co. 
174 Halton st., 


Offer s New and Bye oe : fom of Cholce and Care- 
fally selected Patterns 


CARPETS, ETC., | 


OF ALL GPADES, 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc. 
LAOE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORSIOCES, 
SHADES. 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 





— ANNUM 


PER CENT. 
ry 


pually. Pi 





rns ou 
mete int sk 


HAYEBForp COLLEGE, Pa. 
THOS. OHASE, LL.D. (Harv. ) President, 











month (Sept) 12th., 1888 For circulars, eto., apply 
to Prof. A. 0. THOMAS, A. M., Prefect, Haverford 





ON yo -scrmaar Penna. 
SNWIOH A¢ apapert) 
tute 
and One Comme ed Sad ied sees 
Sexes. idedly revered 


neragee 


anne for salt water caiantapeal 


armingly located on 
sett miler and on direct vane trem? N. 
ton. Gran 
te a Rh 


MercEY. F, D. ParA aS alk EH teil 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Fereign. 


‘For every department of instruction, low or high. 


3 W. SOHERMERHORS, A. M., Secretary, 





LAKE SCHOOL, 








HARDENBERCH 4 CO. |every 


iT. Real estate | ° 


7 Kast 1th Bt, near ith Ave., RZ. x 


rie | “Tr 





ing to be Gesired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
cry GUUOKERING UOAIOMS ios wt ane 
new G@ UPRIGHT has the justly-csle- 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


‘WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 186 Tremont &t, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
Mention this paper. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


General or Local, 

for the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. Organized in 
1850, Assets over $10,560,000 securely invested; a 
large and profitablc business, and a surplus of over 
$2,000,000, according to the repert of the Insurance 
Department of New York. Apply, with reference, 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L, Harawy, let Vics-Pree, 
H. B. Stoxes, 2d Vioe-Pres, 

HY. Were, Secretary. 
8.N, Stupsrus, Actuary. 

















Wanted.—A lady teacher in a High Schoo; 
would like to teach a few hours per day during the 
vacation, in return for board, etc. Will teach the 





particalars 
on premises, 498 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Drawing and Painting.—A young lady wonld 
like a position as teacher or assistant teacher of 


drawing and painting in oil and e~ 
vate pupils, or in a Young Ladies’ Can 
Address, FF. ‘p. i: § 


furnieh highest testimonials. 
P. 0. Box 2 a, New Tork Gy. 





half mites from Ballston Village, and nine miles 
from Saratoga. Charming country and ‘beantiful 

drives; accommodation for horses. senpetiiies 
apply to Mrs. A. R. smith, P.O, Box 111, Ballavan, 
New York. i ae 





Wanted—sa physician to - purchase a property 

occupied by physicians for over fifty years. _House, 

Tr conte ta cidblos nakaandonal 
twelve to eighteen 


Address 8. N. Rowell, M. D., oma ta - 





eee 
‘sionary, ‘would like to find, on or near 


Sesh vous cat Maat, We SATCTRDGT Ioan fa 
oman ta coat 4 








